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[From the New Monthly Magazine} 
CONVERSATIONS OF MATURIN. 

Gentle reader, you and I have met to talk of 
Maturin. You have known him in print, as 1 
have at the social table: you have communed 
with him in the embodied imaginings of his spirit 
—and I when the workings of that spirit were 
upon him: you have conversed with him at the 
dim distance of a poetic vision—and I when he 
was invested with its reality. We are both, there- 
fore, under our different knowledge of him, e- 
qually entitled to devote an hour to his memory ; 
so, without parade, let us begin. 

There were few men of real ability more sub- 
ject to vicissitudes of temperament than Maturin. 
The circumstances of his private fortune, which 
generally harassed his spirit, worked visible 
elanges in the tone of his writings, and can be 
identified in that over-wrought excitement under 
which he sought to escape their influence. He 
chose the track of the marvellous and the terr- 
ble because they affurded an ideal refuge from 
the positive ills that surrounded him ; and having 
freely indulged iu the cup of romantic terrors and 
extravagant delusions, he was forced to continue 
the stimulants to keep up tie tone of his mind. 
It is folly to say that our minds do not take the 
color of the channel in which we permit our 
thoughts to flow: itcannot be otherwise. He 
who devotes his genius to the conjurations of ro- 
mance, finally either believes in their horrors, or 
becomes irritable and nervous. So it was with 
Maturin. Without imbibing the superstition, he 
yielded to the effects, of a course of wild and ab- 
stract invention, and became in consequence 
credulous and uncalculating. Indeed Maturiv’s 
greatest fault was weakness: but it was a weak- 
ness that circumgcribed its operations to his own 
actions and impulses. [Je bad much of that amia- 
ble and reckless kindness which you anticipate 
from the ardent hero of a legend ; who feels with 
oppressive sensibility the sorrows ne cannot hez!, 
and is duped by his easy submission to every tale 
that has a sprinkle of mystery or innocence in it. 
The diversity of Maturin’s character, too, has 
naturally enough been visited by the censure and 
surprise of those who knew him, aud would 
scarcely be credited by those who did uot. Bat 
the cynical, who bave no merits of their own, 
should be iardy in pronouncing judgment upon 
the talented and the ambitious : they cannot un- 
derstand or develope the machinery by which 
such Spirits are moved. No doubt, he weakened 
his powers by associating with inferior intellect, 
and prostrated his imagination before the unpro- 
fitable and the flippant. But as some men require 
to be provoked into exertion, so others require to 
be indulged ; and Maturin was of the latter class. 
Hiis foibles were common-place, and would, in 
another, never have attracted observation: but 
every thing Maturin said and did was converted 
into tea-table specalation, because the society in 
which he moved was composed of every-day peo- 
ple, to Whom genius, was unintelligible, and who 
attributed his peculiavities to the follies and the 


Nad it been his fate to have been cast among 
kindred beings—to have mixed with the intelli- 
gence of the day—the necessity of appearing, 
what he really was, a man of talent, would have 
placed bis character in its proper light, and re- 
deemed him from the frivolities he negligently 
permitted to gain au ascendency over him. But 
he never had that opportunity. Living in a quar- 
ter of the kingdom where literary fellowship can- 
not be obtained, his habits were assimilated to 
the idle company that courted him ; and his plia- 
bility of temper and amenity of disposition con- 
tributed to confirm the modes to which his com- 
munion subjected him. But it is a question,after 
all, whether we have a right to draw aside the 
veil that conceals the private errors of those who 


struction ; and whether we should take advan- 
tage of the prominent position in which their in- 
tellectual supremacy has placed them, and which 
exposes all those feelings that in obscure men are 
unnoticed. The purest poets are not poets at all 
moments: they do not speak in rhapsodies, or 
live amongst beings of air; they are men like 
vurselves, governed by the same domestic feel- 
ings, and liable to the same influences: we are 
not justified in contrasting their lives with their 
works, or in demanding why a strict parallel has 
uot been preserved between them. On the other 
hand, it israther a recompense to the common 
condition of mankind to know that the great and 
favored amongst them are moved by the same 
weaknesses, and guilty of the same dereliction ; 
and that high attainments are not always a pro- 
tection against the current errorsof humanity : 
and it must be some source of instruction to the 
best of us to read in the foibles of a distinguished 
genius the humiliating lessons of human weak- 
ness and imperfection. If a man lives for the 
public, the public have a right to him—they pos- 
sess a copyhald in him—bhe is theirs ; and if, 
when he jis dead, it be considered that he was 
affected by any poculiar moral disorder, the pub- 
lic have a right to send him to the general anato- 
my house, where he may be dissected for the im- 
Provement of the science of human nature, and 
the common benefit of all mankind. 

Maturin’s early circumstances strongly con- 
duced not only to his becoming a writer, but to 
the character of his writings. He began his 
literary course under the pressure of pecuniary 
dificulties, and ne followed it, with little alleva- 
tion, to the close. An incident, too, of rather a 
mysterious nature, connected with his descent, 
gave a romahtic turn to his mind, and the im- 


never effaced. He often dwelt upon it with en- 
thusiasm, and indulged in the dream of tracing, 
atone day or another, the mystery of its devel- 
o»pement. Some twenty or thirty years before 
the French revolution, a lady of rank, attached to 
the Court, is said to have been driving through a 
retired street in Paris, when the cries of an in- 
fant child caught. her attention. The singularity 
of the circumstance, in 80 lonely and remote a 
spot, naturally induced ber to inquire into the 
cause, and she desired her servant to ascertain 
fcom whence the cries proceeded. The man re- 
turned, after a very short search, with a basket 
containing a child newly born, which he found in 
an obscure corner of the street. The infant was 
dressed in tke richest clothing, and seemed to be- 
long to parents of distinction, whose motives 
for that inhuman abandonment there may be no 
great difficulty in guessing at; but although 
many exertions were afterwards made to dis- 
‘ cover who they were and the causes of their 
conduet, the whole matter still remains, and 







































































































is likely to continue, an impenetrable myste- 
ry. The street in which the child was found was 
called the Rue de Mathurine, in honor of a con- 
vent which then stood in it, dedicated to a saint 
ofthat name ; and the foundling, consequently, 
was called Mathurine, 4nglict Maturin. The 
lady to whose maternal! fosterage the child was 
thus providentally committed, sent it, at a proper 
age, tothe convent, to be educated, and never 
negiccted an opportunity of promoting the future 
objects for which she designed it. But the boy, 
boru under the caprice of fortune,grew up under 
its inflictions, and was doomed to the trials of a 
very fluctuating life. He had scarcely reached 
mantiood, when he became a victim to the politi- 


eal fury of the times, and was thrown into the 


Bastile, from which, after a long incarceration, 
he escaped into England at the period of the 
revolution. Here he married and naturalized. 
From this individual, with whom the name of 
Maturin originated, the poet descended. 

This incident formed an important feature in 
the exciting sources of Charles Robert Maiurin’s 
ambition. He long and devotedly clferished the 
thought that his ancestry, to whom We assigned 
places of rank and distinction, and whom he in- 
vested in his poetic ardor with all the pomp and 
paraphernalia of chivalry, would ultimately be 


discovered ; and so deeply engaged was his mind 


upon the subject, that a short time before his 
deaths he actually wrote a tale upon the slight 
materials afforded by the circumstance above re- 
lated. ‘That tale has never been published, al- 
though hopes were entertained atnongst the im- 
mediate circle to whom its composition was com- 
municated, that it would appear shortly after his 
decease. The conduct of that tale was, I have 
some reason to think, governed by his own firm 
belief that the lady of rank who rescued the 
founding was actually its mother : in which be- 
lief he persevered to the hour of his death. 

Maturin’s famiiy in Iveland were respectably 
connected, and he was himself related to a digni- 
tary of the Protestant church, His father was a 
man of sound understanding and refined taste in 
literature, to which it was his desire to have de- 
voted his attention had not the death of a distin- 
guished character arrested the patronage to which 
he looked forward, and blighted his expectations. 
This disappointment damped his enthusiasm, and 
diverted him from the pursuit of objects upon 
which he feared to launch without encourage- 
ment and support. Other prospects and other 
interests engaged his talents, and he was induced 
to forego the enjoyment of literary expectancy 
for the less brilliant, but more solid, occupation of 
a government office, to which he was appointed 
through the iufluenee of his relatives. Years of 
arduous application were finally rewarded by an 
honorable advance to a station of high respecta- 
bility in the Post-office, Dublin, where he latterly 
filled the rank of clerk to-one of the provincial 
roads, I believe the Leinster. “I should not have 
adverted so particularly to these circumstances, 
but thatthey are intimately connected with the 
‘first causes of young Maturin’s authorship. At 
an advanced age, Mr-Maturin lost his situation in 
the Post-office, and became, with a small family, 
destitute in the winter of life. The poet, who 
was the seventh child, the pet, and the hope of 
the old couple, was roused to poetry by, disap- 
pointment, and from that hour devoted himself 
to what a friend of mine, a punster, once called 
the black art—black in three senses—wit, leger- 
demain, and despair. 

As I have spoken of a punster, I must mention 
that Maturin had a nervous dislike to punning : 
he hud little of the grinning pleasantry of Aristo- 
phanes or Rabelais about him; and his antipa- 
thies, which were few, but vivid, might be fairly 
represented in the Commons of the House of Cor- 
rection by a bad pun, which I have no doubt 
would do full justice to its constituents. I have 
heard him declare that he considered punning to 
have been originally introduced into society as a 
system of annoyance against thosé who were 
irascible or petulant, because puns, he considered, 
materially affected the nerves. But, however 
much he reprobated the crime of originating a 
pun, he thought that the guilt of repeating a pun, 
as you would an anecdote, for the amusement of 
your company, was infinitely more vexatious and 
unpardonable. Of course, he hever made puns 
himself, either in his writings or his conversa- 
tion ; yet in beth, he occasionally fell into that 
species of conceit which resembles them very 
closely, and only want pungency to make them 
puns. 

Maturin was essentially a poet. He possessed 
the great materials of poetry, and preserved an 
ascendent tone of inspiration through all his 
writings: yet it isg be remarked, that he did not 
always write jn tH® same character of style, or 
keep legitimately to the standard which he seem- 
ed to have himself set up. This is partially to 
be attributed to the variations of animal spirits, 
and principally to his desultory mode of study. 
Raphael is distinguished by his. brilliancy of col- 
oring—Morland by his pigs: who could mistake 
the redundant regularity of Johnson—the dilated 
correctness of Addison—the elaborate energy of 
Gibbon? It was not so with Maturin. He cul- 
tivated himself less than the example of others, 


displace the memory of what he thought. He 
wrote less from permanent principle thap imme- 
diate impulse, and too often sacrificed what he 
had to say to the consideration how he should 
sayit. Like Rousseau, who was in love with the 
last petticoat he saw until he had seen another, 
Maturin unconsciously adopted something of the 
last book he read until its recollection was ob- 
literated by the next. His passion for poetry was 
lofty and pure: he pursued it with an ardor that 
could not be restrained »y the usages ef compo- 
sition ; and drank at the very spring-head of 
Helicon until he became intoxicated with the 
draught. But it was imagination, not thought: 
sparkling illustrations—-fantastic descriptions— 
the lineaments of the horrible, the mysterious, 
and the unreal—were the materials upon which 
he worked : the externals of character he sketch- 
ed graphically, perhaps too minutely: but the 
solid qualities of mind, the powerful operation of 
the passions, he rarely touched, and seldom suc- 
cessfully. Where he has succeeded, you find 
that, althongh the developement of the fiction en- 
grosses your attention, the hero has been all along 
treading on the confines of the marvellous, with 
just enough of mortality in his changes to show 
that ke is nat quite superhuman. His characters 
are common!y in masquerade : sometimes de- 
picted with a natural force and freedom, but in 
the next ecene plunged into an enigma, and spun 
out into an interminable labyrinth of improba- 
bility. All this, however, if we can once abstract 


and permitted the impressions of what he read to [ 


t from the notion of reality, is well and effectu- 
ally done. hat he possessed an original genius, 
we have sufficient testimonies ; but these testi- 
monies are only the indications of genius, not its 
fruits. He would not pezmit the blossoms tu 
ripen, but foreed them into sudden expansion by 
a too luscious and overheated cultivation. Nor 
did he always sclect with taste what he perfurm- 
ed with ability; and hence we frequently turn 
with loathing from the figures he presents, while 
we carry with us a pleasurable recollection of the 
drapery in which he has clad them. Poetry was 
certainly his ruling passion ; but it was the poetry 
ofembellishment and the senses—wihl, diffuse, 
and voluptuors. Conscious of the difficulty of 
confining himself to jimits, he shrunk from the 
labor of versification, and rioted in the boundless 
region of romance. ‘Iwo or three instances of 
this, singular enough, occur to my recollection. I met him in the county of Wicklow on a pe- 
A gentleman of musical ability, a relative and | destrian excursion in the autumn ; a relaxation 
an intimate of Maturin, proposed that the poet! he constantly indulged in, particularly at that 
should plan a lyrical work like the “ Irish Melo- | season of the year. It was in that part of the 
dies,” giving to him the department of adapting | vale of Avoca, where Moore is said to have com- 
the songs to appropriate music. Matorin enter- | posed his celebrated song: a green knoll forms a 
ed upon the project with enthusiasin : a spark | gradual declivity to the river,which flows through 
from Moore’s lyre kindled up his soul, and with a | the vale, and in the centre of the knoll there is 
desire too hot for constancy, he commenced the | the trunk of an old oak, cut down to a seat. 
Composition in ardent anticipation of fame and | Upon that venerable trunk, say the peasants, 
profit. But, alas! the licence that Maturin’s ge- | Moore sat when he composed a song that, like the 
nius demanded was a carte blanche: his versifiea- | Rans de Vache of the Swiss, will be sung amidst 
tion was perfect revelry : it knew no restraints: | those mountains and valleys as long as they are 
and was almost in form and substance a re-aui- | inhabited. Opposite to that spot 1 met Maturin, 
mation of the lyristof the Olympic games. He | accompanied by a young gentleman carrying a 
just wrote enough to discover thathe could write | fishing-rod. We were at a distance of thirty 
nomore. The composer despaired of “marry- | miles from Dublin: in the heart of the most 
ing” to congenial music, verse that was so disas- | beautiful valley in the island : surrounded by as- 
trously “immortal ;” and ultimctely the design | sociations of history and poetry, with spirits sub- 
was abandoned, to the great lossof the public. | dued into tranquillity by the Italian skies above, 
Another instance is connected with the last | and the peaceful gurgling of the waters below us. 
novel he published, “ The Albigenses.” When | Never shall! forget Maturin’s strange appearance 
he conceived the plan of that work, he found that | amongst these romantic dells. He was dressed in 
it would admit, or, perhaps, requise the introduc- | a crazy and affectedly shabby suit of black, that 
tion of occasional pieces in verse ; and unwilling | had waxed into a “ brilliant polish” by over zeal 
to encounter a second time the chances of failure, | in the service of its master; he wore no cravat, 
he accepted the promises of some terary friends, | for the heat obliged him to throw it off, and his 
who were eager to have a corher in his pages. | delicate neck rising gracefully from his thrice- 
They, of course, performed their mdertaking, for | crested collar gave him an appearance of great 
they were ambitious to “ see themselves in print:” | singularity. His raven hair, which he generally 
but, as Maturin proceeded in his work, circum- | Wore long, fell down luxuriantly without a breath 
stances occurred ‘which led him to change his | to agitate it ; and his head was crowned with a 
mind, and he determined to filup the blanks | hat which I could sketch with a pencil, but not 
himself. He certainly did fill them up, but not | witha pen. His gait and manner were in perfect 
with verse ; that labor he evaded by the substitu- | keeping ; but his peculiarities excited no surprise 
tion of Ossianic prose, or ratier an impassioned | in me, for I was accustomed to them. Jn a short 
imitation of Rousseau, tricked out in the most | time we were seated on the banksof the Avoca, 
gaudy and glittering habiliments. A song of this | the stream cooling our feet with its refreshing 
description, he makes some musical maidens sing | spray, and the green foliage protecting us from 
to his heroine. ‘ the sun. 
On one occasion, shortly ater the publication | _“ Moore is said to have written his song iu this 
of “Melmoth,” the King’s visz to Ireland inspir- | place.” 
ed the patriotism of her poets vith grateful sensi- | “I don’t believe a word of it,” replied Maturin. 
bilities, and Maturin, amongst the rest, thought | “ No man ever wrote poetry under # burning sun, 
the opportunity a good one for a poetical compli- | or inthe moonlight. I have often attempted a 
ment to the monarch. Accordingly he set about | retired walk in the country at moonlight, when I 
his poem, but was ata loss to fix upon a measure | had a madrigal in my head, and every gust of 
that would equally suit the purpoae and his own | wind rang in my ears like the footsteps of a rob- 


ciety of men of letters when it was to be had : 
but would at any time have sacrificed it to dally 
an hour in the drawing-room, or at the quadsille. 
Sometimes, however, amongst friends (particular: 
ly if he was in a splenetic mood) he freely euter- 
ed into a discussion upon the living authors of 
England, and delivered his opinions rapidly, 
brilliantly, and with effect. On one « s*asion a 
conversation of this description took piace, in 
which Thad the pleasure of participating : I will 
recall the substance of it as well astcan. Do 
notexpect from Maturin the turgidity of Bos- 
well’s great man, or the amiable philosphy of 
Meanklin : you will be disappointed if you antici- 
pate any thing profound or speculative from him ; 
for at the best of times he was exceedingly fond 
of mixing up the frivolity of a fashionable con- 
verzatione with the most solid subjects. 





taste. A continuous stanza ould never answer ;| ber. One robber would put to flight a hundred 
it should -be something at least alternate, that | tropes. You feel uneasy ina perfectly secluded 


would preserve him from the labors of perpetual 
rhyme ;—he fixed upon the alternate octosyllable 
meusure. But Maturin’s skill in this species of 
composition’ was certainly very inferior to his 
genius. In vain he endeavored to check the ex- 
uberance of his faney, and chain it down to eight 
syllables : the difficulty of producing four perfect 
lines alternately was insurmountable ; and he at 
length determined on dropping the rhyme be- 
tween the first and third, s> that only the second 
and fourth should harmonize: ultimate, or pen- 
ultimate, or ante-pen-ultinate were all one to 
Maturin ; he despised the jngle, and could not 
accomplish it. He complacd three lines ; and a 
friend, who assures me thx Maturin ecommuni- 
cated the fact to him, ba given them to me: 
they are, 
Stars of Erin, shine out! sine out ! 
The night of thy sorrow | past, 
And the dawn of a joyous ay— 
| Thus far the poet proceeded: and it may appear 
perhaps incredible that he culd proceed no fur- 
ther. After mauy attemps he pratuced two 
final lines, but rejected themboth. One was 
Rises upon thee at las! 
But the measure was incomfete, and he changed 
it to 


place, and cannot collect your mind.” 

“But Moore, who is a poet by inspiration, 
could write in any circumstances.” 

“There is no man of the uge labors harder than 
Moore. He is often « month working out the fag 
end of an epigram. ’Pon my honor, | would not 
be such a victim to literature for the reputation 
of Pope, the greatest man of them all.” 

“Don’t you think that every man has his own 
peculiarity in writing, and can only write under 
particular excitements, and in a particular way ?” 
“Certainly. Pope, who ridiculed such a ca- 
price, praetised it himself; for he never wrote 
well but at midnight. Gibbon dictated to his 
amanuensis, while he walked up and down the 
room in aterrible passion; Stephens wrote on 
horseback in a full gallop; Montaigne and Cha- 
teaubriand in the fields; Sheridan over a bottle 
of wine ; Molicre with his knees in the fire ; and 
Lord Bacon in a small room,which he said helped 
him to condense his thoughts.. But Moore, 
whose peculiarity is retirement, would never 
come here to write a song he could write better 
elsewhere,merely because it related to the place.” 
“Why omit yourself in the list? you have your 
own peculiarity.” 

“7 compose on a long walk ; but then the day 
must neither be too hot, nor cold ; it must be re- 
duced to that medium from which you feel no in- 
convenience one way or the other; and then 
when J am perfectly free from the city, and ex- 
perience no annoyance from the weather, my 
mind becomes lighted by sunshine, and I arrange 
my plan perfectly to my own satisfaction.” 

“ From the quantity of works our living poets 
have given to the public, I would be disposed to 
of rhyme tuat produced thi aversion to it: it was | Say that they write with great facility, and with- 
rather a rooted aversion tt that produced the | Out any nervous whim.” 

difficulties. He had a utural distaste to the * * * * * 
constant return of soundarising from the re-| “ But Lord Byron—he must write with great 
straints it threw upon -hiduxuriant fancy ; and | ease and rapidity.” 

he required more prepartion for astanza than; “That I don’t know ; I never could finish the 
he would for a chapterof' romance. I have | perusal of any of his long poems. There is some- 
heard that the chorus ir “ Bertram” cost him | thing in them excessively at variauce with my 
many sleepless nights, alvongh it consists of but | notions of poetry. He is too fond of the obso- 
eight or ten lines, and ontains nothing worth | lete; but that 1 do not quarrel with so much as 
the laborofan hour. Hewas at length deter- | his system of converting it into a kind of modern 
mined to overcome thidisrelish, which he be- | antique, by superadding tinsel to gold. It isa 
came persuaded was onlm caprice ; and sketch- | sort of mixed mode, neither old nor new, but in- 
ed the materials of a po@ to which he intended | cessanily hovering between both.” 

to devote much time andabor. ‘The plan-was| “ What do you think of Childe Harold ?” 
grounded upon that ofLalla Rookh and the| “J do not know what to think of it, nor can 1 
Queen’s Wake, for the prpose of affording him | give you definitively my reasons for disliking his 
the means of varying thawhich he most dreaded, | poems generally.” 

and of adapting the worRo the humorsin which | “ You have taken up-a prejudice, perhaps from 
he wrote. The scene ws to be laid in Ireland | a passage you have since forgotten, and never al- 
during the period of harj and minstrels, and to | lowed yourself patience to examine it.” 

be diversified by an oc«sional relief from the “Perhaps so; but I am not conscious of a 
clansmen of the North. ut he did not live to | prejudice.” 

fulfil his project ; and nding remains of it, but ** No man is.” 

the knowledge of his intition. { should men- * 

tion, however, that on onoccasion he effected a 
splendid victory over th antipathy. Trinity 
College, Dublin, had offexi an honorary prize for 
the best poem on the evet which then engaged 
the attention of Europe, ve battle of Waterloo ; 
and Maturin, without mth difliculty, carried off 
the prize in a poem of gra power and beauty. 
He presented it in 2 moshhandsome manner to 
one of his pupils, Shea, "ho published it ; and 
Meturin disinterestedly dlined to accept any 
portion of the profits of .e publication, which 
had a very successful sale. ; 

Maturin’s opinions of pitry, as of every thing 
else, were to be inferred rher than gathered. [t 


Rises on thee and for theet last. 


And here the measure was aperabundant. Ina 
transport of rage he flung th paper into the fire. 
It is worthy of remark, to¢ that his principal 
reason for being dissatisfie with the Jast line 
was that its termination to closely resembled 
Moore, who, he said, had :stablished a sort of 
copyright in the expression. ? 

It was not inability to enquer the difficulties 


x * * * 

* And which of the living poets fulfils your ideal 
standard of excellence ?” 

“Crabbe. He is all nature without pomp or 
parade, and exhibits at times deep pathos and 
feeling. His characters are certainly homely, 
and his scenes rather unpoetical ; but then he in- 
vests his subject with so much genuine tender- 
ness and sweetness, that you care not who are the 
actors, or in what situations they are placed, but 
pause to recollect where it was you met some- 
thing similar in real life. Do you remember the 
little story ‘Delay is Danger? I'll recite you a 
few lines describing my favorite scene, an au- 
tumn-evening landscape :— 





was very difficult to draw im into literary con- 


- — — * Ou the right side the youth a wood survered, 
i versation: like Congrevehe wished to be aun 


With all ts dark intensity uf shade ; 





In this, the pause of nature and of love, 
When now the young are reared, aad when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent aad cold— 
Far tu the left he saw the huts of mea 
Malé hid ia mist that hung upon the fea; 
Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 
Took their short fights, and twittered on the lea; 
And near the bean-sheef stuod, the harvest doae, 
And slowly blackened ia the sickly saa; 
All these were sad in asture, or they took 
Saduess frow him, the liLewess of his look, 

_ And of his mind—he pondered fora while, 
Then wet bis Favay wath a borrowed sail. 


“ Except Gray's Elegy, there is scarcely so melan- 
choly and touching a picture iv English poetry.” 
* And whom do you estimate after Crabbe 2” 
“Tam disposed to say Hogg. His Queen’s Wake 
is a splendid and impassioned work. bike it for its 
varieties, and its utter simplicity. Whata fine image 
is this of a devoted vesse! suddenly engulphed at sea: 
“ Some ran to the cords, some kueeled at the shrine, 
But all the wild clemenis seemed to combine, 
*Pwas just but one acuent of sur and commotion, 
And down went the ship like a bird of the ocean * 
But do not altogether take me at my word in what ft 
say of Crabbe and Hogg. They have struck the 
chord of my tuste ; but they are not, perhaps, the 
first men of the day. Moore is a writer for whom 1 
feel a strong affection, because he has done that which 
I would have done if 1 could: but after him it would 
be vain to try any thing.” 
* * * e @ 
“Ts it your opinion that the swarm of minor poets 
and writers advance the cause of literature, or that 
the public taste would be more refined and informed, 
ifthose who administered to it were fewer and better?” 
“| objeet to prescribing laws to the republic of let- 
ters. It isa free republic, in which every man is en- 
titled to publicity if he chooses it. The elect un- 
questionably of a swarm of minor poets is the creation 
ofa false taste amovgst a certain class; but then 
that is a class that otherwise would have no taste at 
all, and it is well to draw their attention to literatare 
by any agenty. lia the next age their moral culture 
will improve, and we shall go on gradually diminish- 
ing the contagion.” 
**} ohject en masse to the caterers for Magazines ; 
ifthcy were capable of better things, they would 
throw off the security of disguise, and announce them- 
selves singly.” 
* + * * cd 
I am quite sure that many of his opinions will ape 
pear strangely contradictory of the character of mind 
to be inferred from his works ; but Maturin wrote, as 
Thave before remarked, not from a permanent and 
decp sympathy, but from imimediate feeling ; and 
some of his opinions were whims adopted without re- 
flection, and grown inveterate by indifference. There 
isastrong, I should be disposed to say, remarkable 
resemblance between Maufred and Bertram: the same 
gloomy imagery and mysterious management of the 
passions: the same intermixture of the beautiful and 
the repulsive, by which nature is made to adapt and 
mould herself to the very excesses of poetry : aud the 
same light of indistinct revelation im which the ma- 
chinery is placed, where the temptets pass dimly yet 
visibly before us. From this extraordinary similarity, 
it would be inferred at once that Maturin admired if 
he did not imitate Lord Byron; yet, marvellous as it 
may scem, he could not read him! A closer exam- 
ination, however will enable us to discover the great 
points of difference, which are lot on the surface, 
and lie in the depths and sources of their pulitical 
perception. Mautred is exuberantly metaphysical, 
and develdpes one by one the seveations that are pro- 
duced by a particulsr state of mi..J, operated upon by 
circumstances of highly-wrought, imaginative and 
unearthly horror. But this is done in such an elevat- 
ed strain of poetry, and inanimate nature is made so 
to miogle in, and contribute to, the workings cf the 
agonized spirit, that the superficial effect of Manfred 
is one unbroken impression of beauty and awe. In 
Bertram a fierce passion is wildly sketched: it breaks 
out like a torrent—interrupted, abrupt,overwhelming. 
All things yield to ite power: it guins a master sway 
over your sympathies. Heaven and earth are invok- 
ed in their most desolate aspects to aid its course, 
and you retire with the same impression of undcfined 
terror and beauty. But there is nothing abstract in 
Bertram : it possesses scarcely a touch of deep feel- 
ing: its pathos is language and situation ; and they 
are powerful. The likeness ie external, but the in- 
ternal characters exhibit that eort of dissimilarity that 
exists betvetn thought and imagination. 
Of Sir Walter Scott I have heard Maturin speak in 
terms of rapture. He considered his extraordinary 
producti@as the greatest efforts of human genius, and 
often said that in the poetry of universal nature hé 
considered him equal to Shakspeare. Indeed eo sen- 
sibly imbued was he with the characteristics of those 
magic fictions, that he apprehended the publication 
of his last work, * The Albigenses,” would expose 
him to the accusation of an intentional imitation of 
Ivanhoe. | believe the public, however, never per- 
ceived any imitation beyond that into which every 
novelist falls who happens to write after Sir Walter ; 
a disadvantage, by the way, for which reviewers 
ought to make some allowauce. It was generally 
understood, but how justly | cannot say, by Maturin’s 
relatives after his decease, that Sir Walter Scott had 
undertaken the task of his. biography, which was to 
he published with a full edition of his works, for the 
ben fit of his widow and famiiy. Two years have 
now passed away, and that expectation has not been 
realized; and J am disposed to suspect that the Life 
of Napoleon has become too laborious a project to ade 
mit time for the humble memoirs of an Irish dramatist. 
This disappointment iz to be lamented for the sake of 
the amiable survivors, and the interests of Irish liter- 
ature ; bot the materials of such a life would be slen- 
der indeed, and perhaps offer little variety to their 
compiler. His transitions of station, and change of 
scene and circumstance were few: his literary associn- 
tions equally barren ; ia truth, his life would be little 
more than a thread upon which to hang the fictions it 
produced. 
There was something exceedingly impressive and 
tender in his private character. It was coloured by 
the softest tints of domestic affection, and was full of 
amiahbility and kindness ; tempered by a dasb of ro- 
mantic devotedness, and solitary fidelity to the objects 
of his attachment. His love wasa direct sentiment 
that borrowed ro hue from the medium through which 
it passed, but came direct from the heart, warm and 
sincere. Of this singlene$s and purity was his long- 
cherished passion for Miss Kingsbury, sister to the 
present Archdeacon of Killaloe, to whom after years 
of attachment he was married while yet going through 
his college course. It was the first love of boyhood, 
and full of ardor and truth. His marriage, no doubt, 
gave the final turn to his epeculations, and determin- 
ed him to enter the Church, in the hopes that the in- 
terest of his wife’s brother would advance him te fu- 
ture independence. On taking orders be was ap- 
pointed to the curacy of Loughrea, where he bad 
little to cheer of animate his epirits, and which to a 
man like Maturin was a moral expatriation. He en- 
dured it, however. for the sake of that dear par-ner 
of his affection, for whose sake he would have suffer - 
ed and did suffer mach: and to the honor of those 
glorious feelings of home and its sweet, sweet links, 
he retained that sentiment undiminished to the last 
hour of his life. He was not long in Loughrea: the 
unconscious efforts which a mao in an uneasy posi- 
tion will make to extricate himself, procured for Ma- 
turin an exchange into Dapiin, where he was nomi- 
nated tothe curacy of St. Peter’s. In that situation 
he remained—a clergyman and a poet ; his profession 
drawing him one way—his genius @nother—and ne- 





| author only in his study. ‘et he courted the so- Where the rough wind close ous heard to move, 





cessity both! 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XVI. 


Tunes 1n Generar. With respect to Lon- 
don, as with respect to Paris, the ground has been 
trod so many times and the tale told so often 
and so much better than I can do it, that I almost 
despair of giving you any sketches that will be 
interesting. London is the best place, perhaps, 
in which to see the world ; but it is also the worst 
place to see the world in, so as to be of advantage 
to any oneexceyt the observer. Wo gain much 
information in perambulating the streets of this 
city, but it is of that kind. that will not admit of 
being put upon paper. The names that are most 
familiar to my ears and have been so for years, 
start up before me at the corners of almost eve- 
ry street, and as I lounge along carelessly, look- 
ing in at shop windows, reading hand-bills, or 
regarding the carriage and livery of some noble- 
man, I feel not as though in a strange place, but 
more like one who has suddenly dropped among 
‘a parcel of old acquaintances whom he recognizes 
at first sight, but who, on their part take no more 
notice of him than if he wasinvisible. I have al- 
yeady observed how suddenly I found myself 
walking in one of the fashionable squares, and I 
will now particularize a few other things that 
lave made etrange recollections in ty feelings. 
Every body who ever wore a boot or a shoe, has 
heard of Day & Martin, No.—, High Holborn. 
Now, what other people expect to see at their 
establishment, I don’t know, but I expected, at 
least, a large warehouse, equal in extent to Mer- 
chants’ Hall; but I found them out after a great 
deal of trouble, and their shop is just about as 
wide in front as the half of our counting room in 
Congreas-street; how far itruns back I don’t 
know, but there was a damper to my expecta- 
tions of extent in the establishment of persons 

who have shone all over the world. Paternoster 
Row and Ave Maria Lane, the seat of learning, or 
atleast the great head quarters of printers and 
hooksellers, are narrow, dirty lanes, near St. 
Paul's, not wide enough for a couple of carts to 
pass each other with convenience, and lined on 
each side with picture book shops. ‘The Stock 
Brokers’ Erchange, where the fate of the world 
so often undergoes a revolution, and where na- 
tious gain or lose their credit among nations, is a 
congregation of blackcuards, and the late papers 
give a pretty fair sample of what is to be found 
there in the complaint of a gentleman who was 
pushed about for unadvisedly wandering in. Ifa 
stranger (that is, a ‘‘ non-member,”) is found with- 
in the confinesof the Stock Exchange, his cluthes 
are sure to be spoilt or his person injured by the 
members, and be is glad to make good his retreat. 
Burlington Arcade is narrow and dark, notwitl- 
standing it has been so fashionable a place of re- 
sort. Bond-street is not what I expected to see, 
although what I did expect I cannot tell. The 
above are a few of the principal things wherein 
ny fancy played me a prank in leading me to ex- 
pect what I could not realise. But with all this I 
am not in the least disappointed. In England 
people do not make a noise when they have no- 
thing to make a noise about, and they care less 
for show when they are making money and get- 
ting credit than many other people. They go on 
their own way, and meddle not with their neigh- 
bors. ; 
Ihave, within a few days, seen Kean in his 
three principal characters, and J took seme pains 
_ to do so, as it was probable that, according to 
natural circumstances, I should never see the 
man again, who has made so much noise in the 
world. Ue opened in Kichard, and was received 





. | 
very well, but his power was gone. There was 


hardly a scene wherein he did himself justice, al- 
though, as he got to the fourth act, he became 
more active. He appeared to play with little or 
“no spirit, and the applause was not so general as 
Lexpected. In Othello, he was very lame ; be 
wanted something of his former fire,and he walk- 
ed through the part more like a man who was do- 
ing a disngreeable task than like one who was 
acting to the public. The house was bad, and 
perhaps that threw a damp upon his spirits. In 
Lear he did much better, for the part of an old 
man, one almost or quite powerless, is better suit- 
ed to Kean’s present physical powers than either 
of theothers. For myself, I like his Lear the 
best of the three, and in the scene with Edgar, 
in the wood, I thought him uncommonly fine. Ju 
these three plays Wallack appeared to better ad- 
vantage than J have ever before seen him in 
tragedy. Mrs. Fest, the tragedy heroine of Dru- 
ry Lane, is not, by any means, a pleasing aetress, 
and has too much of the sing-song, or drawling 
manner. A lady told me that she always kept 
the handsomest side of her face to the audience, 
but I could not discover any beauty in either. 
She always appears like a poor girl in love, full 
of sensibility and sentiment, without aray of any 
thing but what is sickening in her countenance. 
In Othello I saw another actress, who was the 
original Imogen with Kean, when Bertram was 
first written. Mrs. Bunn is a large woman, and 
withal the best looking at this theatre. Of Mrs. 


Bunn the world tells strange stories, some of 


which I will relate, taking care to say that I do 
not vouch for their truth, When Bertram was 
first written, none of the actresses would take 
the part of Imogen ; why, I suppose will be ap- 
parent to mostof those ladies in Boston, who 
will read the play, but never go to the theatre to 
see it performed. Mrs. Bunn was then quite 
young. and at a party of yourg girls one evening 
- ghe was overheard reciting to ber companions for 
amusement, by one of the committee of the thea- 
tre. In consequence of this. she was introcuced 


to those who gave her instructions in the busi- 


ness, and she came out the heroine of Maturin’s 
new play. [like her acting very well, but she, 
too, has fallen into the same fashion of drawling, 
although not to so great a degree as Mrs. West. 
Mrs. Bunn is the wife of the Editor of the Age. 
* « * * * Mrs. West boasts that she is 
the most modest woman on the stage! She, too, 
has a husband, but he receives the salary she 
earns every week, and is never at peace with his 
wife. These are the on dits of the day, and 
whether true or not, are, at least, a sample of 
character, and as such interesting. 

Ihave secn this week the new opera of the 
Turkish Lovers, but I don’t like Brahau:'s sing- 
ing. ‘The opera ie in itself foolish, inconsistent, 
and uninteresting, and the only charm of the 
piece is Miss Fanny <yton, who has appeared in 
this for the first time on the English stage. She 
ig more used to Stalian singing, and from her 
manner and style I should think her admirably 
calculated for that. She is pretty, and I could 
have listened to her personation of the original 
with much more pleasure than to the translation 
or rather adaptation to the English stage. An 
opera is stupid enough as it is first writton, either 
in French or Italian, but when it is adapted to the 
English, it pleases less. Our coarse, harsh lan- 
guage is not fit for the flow of such swect sounds, 
and English voices are seldom capable of giving 
the proper charms to the music of Rossini. Then 
the orchestra, too, seem to be out of place in 
performing Italian or French music, aud it never 
is properly managed by an English musician. Mr. 
Horn is very good at composing music and sings 
it with skill, and Braham is passable in such 
songs as ® The King, God bless him,” but neither 
of them are capable of giving any grace to “ Di 
tanti palpiti,” or even to “ Quel plaisir d’etre sol- 
dat.” Mrs. W. Geesing has a large ugly mouth, 
although she sings tolerably. 


Madame Pasta has at length arrived in this 
country, and f saw her in Taneredi and Romeo, 
both which parts she performed exactly as well 
as I expected from the accounts I had heard of 
her. Her voice has a power and a sweetness 
combined, that I never expect to hear excelled. 
I should have preferred seeing her in a part suit- 
ed to her own sex however, for I should like to 
see how the woman would sit upon her. She is 
the most masculine looking woman that I have 
scen in Europe, and there is not a feature in her 
face that Ican call either handsome, or feminine. 
I went to hear her sing, however, and I was fully 
satisfied with the enormous expense of half a 
guinea. Madame Cuaraderi is also a fine singer, 
with a pale countenance and tight hair, the exact 
contrast of Madame Pasta. The ballets at the 
opera house in London are performed well so far 
as dancing is concerned, but the management of 
scenery and effect is not by any means to be com- 
pared to that of Paris, and the scenery is far in- 
ferior. Itis a bad copy of originals that cannot 
be surpassed. 

[ spent a couple of hours in the hall of the Ex- 
hibition of Water Colours. There are some fine 
specimens. 

I have only visited the Brilish Museum once, 
ecause I could not make use of the library. 





Marunin tHE Poet. We have placed on the 
first page an interesting notice of this lamented 
poet, which, notwithstanding its length, will be 
acceptable to the reader of taste and the admirer 
of genius. 


« TO THE FARMERS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 


We have received a communication addressed 
“ to the farmers of New-England,” which a copi- 
ous supply of other matter excludes from our 
‘columns. The writer delineates in lively colors 
| the prosperous and encouraging circumstances 
under which this class of men have lived for the 
last twenty or thirty years; and recapitulates a 
catalogue of enjoyments that have been peculiar- 
ly theirs. He then goes on te say that a grent 
change awaits them—the beautiful picture is a- 
bout to be reversed ; and this is in consequence 
of the foreign commerce, and the internal trade 
of New-England, being monopolized by New- 
York. The banks, too, it is said, are devouring 
their farms by short loans, or picking their pock- 
ets hy real or pretended failures. The writer 
represents the superior advantages enjoyed by 
the farmers of the West, in consequence of the 
facilities of transportation, since they can trans- 
| port their produce four hundred miles for a sum 
| no larger than it costs the New-England farmer 
for cartage about forty miles. Two remedies for 
the approaching and threatening evil, are pro- 
posed by our correspondent—industry and econ- 
omy. On this question, he remarks— 
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There is one article of expenditure to which I 
wish to call your particular attention. And J may 
here inform you, that I am not one, who adopts 
the popular cant of the day, because it happens 
to be popular. Tam not an oration maker, not 
one that wears a long face or joins a new sect for 
faine, political influence, social tyranny, sectarian 
friends, or public speculation or peculation. On 
this subject, I can have no motive but your good. 
The expense to which I particularly allude, is the 
amount paid for spirituous liquors. The amount 
yearly paid, for this moral, mental, and bodily 
poison, is immense. Strike this article off your 
list of expenditures at once, if you hie any re- 
gard to the health, the respectability, the pros- 
perity of yourself or your children. You owe 
the example likewise to the community at large. 
When this vicious and demoralizing expenditure 
ceases to be fashionable, it will cease to be prac- 
tised. 

There is another great evil, which I pray you 
to avoid and discountenance. It is the squander- 
ing time, which is more than meney, in running 
about to what are called conferences. 
the states, in order to check the power and polit- 
cal influence of the clergy, laws have been passed, 
exempting the people from paying taxes to min- 


In most of 


has driven the clergy to great exertion to main- 
tain their influence and their support. They get 
up what are called revivals to make church mem- 
bers, and thereby secure a greater tax- paying list. 
They likewise get up all sorts of societies to raise 
mouey, Which is not always appropriated as the 
donors intend. Funds are raised to support 
ministers, and make them independent of their 
people. Terror, cant, and all the artifices so 
well known in church history, are resorted to. 
Silly women are duped and led away, and hus- 
bands frequently dragged in to prevent being 
teazed to death. 

The manner of getting up these revivals, is for 
a minister to appoint a conference meeting. All 
the old women go, of course, and such of the 
young ones as have nothing else to do, and hap- 
pen to feel low spirited from ill health or some 
other cause. They are railed at, fijghtened, 
coaxed, and wheedled, and sent home in tears. 
Another meeting is appointed, and it is spread 
abroad that Providence is working out a great 
and glorious work, and every body runs to see 
Providence work. They get together—the pas- 
sions are excited, and the passions are known to 
be sympathetic. There is immediately a grand 
revival proclaimed. A great batch of church 
members are made. They are declared to be “ the 
elect,” and pay taxes, contribute to bible, tract, 
education, and ministerial society funds, about 
five times as much as their regular taxes would 
be, besides running to a conference every day in 
the week and neglecting their proper duties. 
Their harvests are short, their hay is not gotin, 
and their cattle die the next spring of starvation. 
But the bringing together so many people, in the 
dark, in some obscure place, and exciting their 
passions, generally result in their seeking relief 
from immoral intercourse, or the bottle. I have 
known a great many families ruined in this way. 
If you will strike these items out of your expendi- 
ture, it will equal, on an average through New- 
England, each year, the profits of five years of 
hard labor. 





STREAM OF LIFE. 


The annexed extract we have seen in several 
papers, said to be taken from a sermon of Bishop 
Heber. Without denying it to contain all tle 
beauty that cotemporary editors have attributed 
to it, we remart that it isan amplification of the 
thoughts in a beautiful Hymn, published in the 
“Refurmed Lturgy,” which we have also an- 
nexed. 


Life bears uson like the stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat at first glides down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the little brook, 
and the windingsof its grassy border. The trees shed 
their blossoms over our young heads; the flowers on 
the brink scem to offer themselves to our young hands , 
we are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the 
beauties around us; but the stream hurries on, and 
still our hands are enpty. 

Our course in yout: and manhood is along a wider 
and deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and 
magnificent. We ar animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and isdastry which passes before us ; 
we are excited by some equally short-lived success, 
or depressed and nade miserable by some equally 
short lived disappantment. But our energy and our 
dependence are both in vain. The stream bears us 
on, and our joys and our griefs are alike left behind 
us ¢ we may be shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor ; 
our voyage may be hastened, but it cannot be delay- 
ed ; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens to- 
wards its home, till the rearing of the ocean is in our 
ears, and'the tossing of the waves is beneath our keel, 
and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods are 
lifted up around us, aad the earth loges sight of us, 
and we take our last leave of earth and its inhabit- 
ants, avd of our further voyage there is no witness 
but the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And do we still take 80 much anxious thought for 
future days, when the Jays which have gone by have 
so strangely and unifrmly deceived us? Can we 
still soset our hearts oa the creatures of God, when 
we find by sad experience that the Creator only is 
permanent? or chall w> not rather lay aside every 
weight and every sin wnich doth most easily beset us, 
and think of ourselves ienceforth as way-faring_per- 
sons only, who have mw abiding inheritance but in the 
hope of a better world and to whom even that world 
would be worse thm helpless, if it were not for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, aml the interest we have obtain- 
ed in his mercies ? 


4 I. 
Gop of eternit, from thee 
Did infant tim: its being draw ; 
Miu. tes and dys and months and years 
Revolve by th’ uavaried law. 


II. 
Silent and slowthey glide away ; 


Till lost in thajunmeasured sea, 
From ‘which it:being first arose. 

m1. 
The thoughtles sons of Adam’s race 
Upon the rapitstream are borne, 
To that unsee, eternal home, 
From which n travellers return. 


Iv. 
. Yet, whilst theshore, on either? side, 
Presents a gaugq, flatt’ring show, 
We gaze, in fod amazement lost, 
Nor think to wht a world we go. 


v. 

Great Source ofvisdom, teach our hearts 
To know the pre of every hour ; 

That time may tar us on te joys, 
Beyond its measre and its power. 





LETTERS TO BE EDITOR. No. IV. 
' Glasgow, ——, 1826. 

Dear Sir,—It wold be shameful to pretend 
to tell you any thingunknown of Glasgow. I 
peeped into a varietyf places. There is an old 
chapel built by the areitect of Melrose Abbey. I 
heard Doctor Chalme} pronounce a most splen- 
did eulogy upon theteformers. A little of the 
“ Doric” or broad Sctch, I soon forgot in his 
language, and, in facd was never before so fully 
sensible of the poweof eloquence. The man 
evidently felt what heaid, and touched an an- 
swering chord in thejuditors. 

The college is a mpectable old building with 
Gothic ornaments infront. In the rear is the 
Hunterian Museum, fry rich in anatomical pre- 
parations. Here Is¢ga letter of General Wash- 
ington giving direc§ns, quite too minute, con- 
cerning a military d#s. 

There is also a Luatic Asylum, considered the 
best in the kingdom where the patients, who 
can pay, are excedngly well accommodatec. 
Like all others it ontains more females than 
males. There is a opumental pillar to Nelson ; 
the top is shatteredy lightning, and so threaten- 
ing in appearance hat no stone mason can be 
found so weary of is life, “ so tugged with for- 








isters, whom they do not choose to hear. This 


tune,” as to ascend repair it 


| to Greenock in three hours. 


Steady and strng the current flows ; " 





Three bridges connect Glasgow with Renfrew- 
shire, one lately built of stone and very elegant, 
and another of wood, perhaps the only one of 
this material in Scotland. I walked three miles 
by the ruins of an old castle to Paisley, situated 
upon the Cast river, and noted for its manufac- 
tutes of imitation shawls. There is an old Aisle 
built by the architect of Melrose Abbey. 

After dinaer I went to Renfrew,the shire town, 
ugly and old ; it was formerly the port of Glas- 
gow, but has now yielded toGreenock. 1 return- 
ed to Glasgow by a beautiful road along the 
river ; in fact, every road that I have seen in 
Scotland is excellent. On another day I walked 
tu an Aqueduct bridge, where the canal passes 
near the road upon an arch, and there I saw a 
coach under a vessel of considerable size. ‘The 
steam-boats are Leautiful, but I have seen better 
(of course) at home ; I have seen better even on 
the Ohio. ‘They make the passage from Glasgow 
The banks of the 
Clyde are most beautiful—highly cultivated and 
adorned with splendid seats ; while the horizon 
is closed by the highest mountains in Scotland. 1 
embarked in a steam-boat in which I passed Dun- 
barton Castle on a rock near the junction of the 
Clyde and Leven. [tis called by Buchanan arr 
inerpugnabilis. Here I had the first view of Ben 
Lomond, but so enveloped in mists that its height 
was guessed at, rather than seen. We touched 
at Port Glasgow, and four miles farther is Gree- 
nock, old, da*k, and ugly, where I saw seyeral 
American ships. 

From hence I sent my baggage to Edinburgh, 
except a small package, to be taken through the 
highlands. On the next day I entered a steam- 
bout in which I passed Gourack, a bathing vil- 
lage, and kept down the Clyde, now a majestic 
river. At the fuot of some of the mountains of 
Argyleshire we passed the beautiful village of 
Dunse. On the left were the nine level districts 
of Renfrew and Ayr. 

During the route a Yankee man from Augusta, 
proposed to accompany me to Inverary. We ar- 
rived at Bute not without pleasure, for on the 
passage a blind piper exerted his skill in “ daid- 
ling the bag o’ wind” till we cursed his strains. 
Rothsay is a pleasant town and harbor, and has 
a venerable old castle overgrown with ivy :— 
which is beyond your conception a venerable 
plant upon a ruin. Alas, friend B., we have no 
ruins in our country ; except one or two follies 
that were happily never completed ; not even a 
ruined village can be found as a jointure for an 
owl’s daughter, as in the eastern tale. What, 
therefore, do you know of ivy and the picturesque ? 

The only modern edifice of elegance is Mount 
Stuart, belonging to the Marquis of Bute. 

In the morning we departed for Inverary up 
Loch Fyne ; and as there was a fresh breeze from 
the west, our commander took us through a nar- 
row passage between the mountains, which pas- 
sage he called the Kyles of Bute. This brought 
us into Loch Fyne, where we had ever changing 
views of the mountains of Arran. We passed 
several good houses belonging to the Campbells, 
the Lords of the Land. At Inverary the tide was 
out, and we were landed from the shoulders of a 
highland-man. In some seasons the herring 
fishery is very extensive here,—600 boats have 
been employed, but the number is at present little 
greater than 200. The Palace is venerable and 
quadrangular. The rooms are hung round with 
tapestry and miserable prints. The Master of 
Inverary is son to the Duke of Argyle, drawn in 
the Heart of Midlothian, and a great rogue and 
reprobute he is, as you will believe, if you will 
inquire of those who know and read (which I ad- 
vise you not to do) the scandalous memoirs of 
Miss Wilson. 

I soon departed for Loch Awe, distant twelve 
miles. I passed for three miles through a wood- 
ed glen with a torrent and frequent cascades, 
which brought me to the mountainous pass of 
Glen Aora. The valley is so narrow as barely to 
admit a road on the bank of the stream. A grad- 
ual ascent of six miles brought me to the lake 
studded with islands. I walked upon its shore to 
Port Lonachen, which, to dismay, I found to 
consist of but one house ; affa the only bed was 
after the manner of the Kentuckians, already en- 
gaged by three travellers, and the clouds threaten- 
ed astorm. However, I had a good sleep and a 
better dream upon Tony Lumpkin’s “ three chairs 
and a bolster.” In the morning the travellers be- 
ing mounted wisely departed, while I passed three 
miserable days at Port Lonachen, for the storm 
had “moved the waters.” But I fared sumpiu- 
ously upon salmon, and made a considerable im- 
pression upon a jug of whiskey. When J traced 
back my way to Invetary, I had the ravines to 
pass up to my middle in water. I crossed the 
Loch to St. Catherine’s Inn, where, in the parlor, 
I saw a plump man deeply engaged with his fish- 
ing tackle, and taking at frequent intervals a pull 
at a jug, which at each succeeding elevation 
made a greater angle with the horizon. He 
proved to be a parson, and told me that a gentle- 
man had eent him Wells & Liliy’s “ Scriptores 
Romani,” which, said his reverence, are much to 
the credit of the American Editors. But I shall 
doze, and doze you with the highlands in another 
letter,—therefore, 


Adieu, and prosper. W.C. 





PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR. 
No. I. 
Dear B.,—I that late was a jester at Love, 
Beg leave to retract what I uttered above, 
And ask your permission to write what I feel, 
Which—(rev know the passion) —will be a great deal. 


I had lived, you’re aware, to adventurous eighteen 
Before my heart met and acknowledged its queen ; 
For my little flirtation was but of the quill, 


— — 
— 


| But this passion is real—I wish I could feign, 


Aad be * Richard himself,” gay and pleasant, agnia ; 
, 

But alas: my heart opened, this guest to let in, 

And I now breathe a sigh, where | sported a gria. 


The little Brunette, that ! happened to meet 

In the Hourly, returuing from Roxbury-street, 
(Who pretended to feel a sensation of dizziness, 
And asked me for water,) effected the bas-i-ness. 


I have seen her again, with an Irishman tall, 
Talking blarney—confound him !—to-day,in the Mal}: 
But her Parthian glances, said plainly, * wy dear 
Ar. Richard! I wish it were you, that were here.” 
Like a ghost on the Styx I went restless about, 

In a dubious mond, *twixt a glee and a pout ; 

As I pondered by turns, upon roses or rack, 

The smile that she tipped, or the tall Paddy Whack. 
1 returned to my garret,— but not to repose : 

O’er my fancy, her image jn loveliness rose ; 


Aad a letter I wrote, before supper or sleep, 
That would make an attorney or crocodile weep. 
The letter I sent by a little garcon, 

Who tripped it away by the light of the moon ; 


And brought me for answet—what pleased me and 
vexed, 


—In short—the whole answer, I'll send, with my next. 


Ricaapo. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF A COUNTRY ORDINATION. 

The country ordinations in New-England, were 
formerly celebrated with great festivity. Wh 
the importance then attached to the office of mini 
made his induction into it an event tobe distinguisheg. 
in no ordinary manner, or whether this distinctigg 
grew from the infrequency of the event, 1 leave fer 
others to decide. Far be it from me, to refleet dig. 
credit on that honourable class of the community, the 
clergy, either by directly or collaterally a a 
decline of their power and consequence, phen 
secular matter touching ordinations ; but it cansetbe 
concealed that since their so common occurrenes; 
they are no longer accompanied with their former 
show and hospitality, they bave lost the charm which’ 
used to attract such multitudes, and from so great 
distances, to the place of the scene. The custome, 
practices, abd other circumstances which were woat. 
to be observed on these occasions, are extinct, like 
most of the race of good old-fashioned preachers, : 
was settled under them. That theif memory mag 
not entirely fade from the land, and the unborn a 
tiquarian, in tracing the history of his country, may 
not be left in total darkness on this subject, or te 
suffered to grope his way enly by the dim and uncem 
tain light of oral tradition, I have taken the pains ts 
recal, and commit to writing, and thereby put intog 
less perishable shape, some of the most remarkableef 
their peculiarities. : 

Towards the close of the year 17—, business led me 
to the village of E—, about fifty miles from Bostes, 
My journey could not have been accomplished at & 
more favourable moment. The town, which com 
prised but one parish, had been destitute of a minister 
for two whole years,—a circumstance not withost 
a parallel in the country towns of New-Engiand. A 
variety of interests came into collision in deciding 
upon the election of a candidate for the pelpit; 
though ! must do the country parishes the justice to 
acknowledge they unite with wonderful facility up- 
on the question of his religious tenets,—at leat, it 
was so during the golden days of orthodoxy. Polit 
cal quarrels not unfrequently cxert their pernicious 
influence on such occasions, but the greatest mis- 
chief flows from disputes and difficulties no matter 
how old or long suppressed—on the multifarious af 
fairs of town. 

_ In the present instance, the dissension had its 
in taking the vote ona proposed new road. 
road was lost ; but such was the chagrin of the pat 
defeated, that by that tacit combination which 
waysthe surest of accomplishing its end, they hal 
ever since persevering] d ev 
that originated with their victors. When. — 
the pulpit was left vacant by the death of its format 
incumbent, who possessed that happy faculty of 
soothing, if not reconciling the discordant te 
his people, the heads of the charch foresaw, and be 
moaned, that it would be long before the parish wosld 
unite in settling a successor. Indeed, the 
which, like the winds of Zolus, bad been * 
within their bosoms, by the mild, but energetic cor 
trol of their pastor, when freed from this restralat, 
burst — with all their former violence. In the 
course of a year, six candidates were al 
brought forward by either party, and after ail 
out the allotted time of trial, were rejected by tht 
other,—-till after another year had elapsed, with =» 
better prospect of success, the party that had carried 
the day against the road, agreed to abandon that 
ground to its former supporters, provided they would 
give their consent to the settlement of the candidal 
then on trial. The road was immediately staked 
out, and the minister received a call, not quite unen’ 
aan —* for there were a few honest mes who 
id not approve of this new wa compromisi 
spiritual affairs with temporal, and * ot two on 
ged old fellows, through whose orchards the 
road was to pass, who swore pretty roundly “ it wae 
selling their birth-right for pottage.”” 

| arrived at E—, as before observed, at a fortusste 
crisis. Having always felt a strong desire to be pret 
ent at acountry ordination, my curiosity was likely 
to be completely gratified. ‘he town had so leg 
been destitute of a settled preacher, that in the ge 
eral joy at the prospect of an ordination, it was dete 
mined to spare no pains nor expense, to make the cel 
bration worthy the event. Preparations were comme?” 
ced a fortnight beforehand. Every house withis® 
mile of the meeting house, was to be thrown op® 
for the reception of guests, and each seemed to ¥# 
with the other, in providing the best entertainmesty 
and getting things up in the handsomest style. 

Why need I record the deaths of the geese, turkies, 
and chickens, the pigs, sheep, and fatted cattle, whic® 
were slain in hecatombs, to contribute to the festivity 
of the occasion. Some idea of the havock made is 
—22 a be — from the fact that —* 
stray pig, a solitary turkey, nor a d ill cock, 
knight of courage, dared 'to show kis bead withs 
ten miles of the place, till the minister had been s 
tled a month, and the parish had returned to the 
former way of living. 1! forbear to follow the 
choir to their mighty concerts, while perfecting 
gtand performance, on which their whole streag® 
was to be employed, enforced by every description d 
musical instruments that could be drummed ws 
the neighbourhood ;—such as are carious in 
matters Can consult the records of the society, 
are still extant, and in which a vote may be 
** that the thanks of this choir be given to the me 
cianer who played on the baboon ordination day.” 

: That day at last came, and if my readers are ¥ 
impatient for its arrival as were the inhabitasts 
E—, I desire their pardon for taking up so much t= 
in the necessary preparations. Long before the ™ 
vices commenced, people of every descriptios, —* 
in every kind of conveyance, were moving ia 

ed parties to the meeting-house. Herea wage 
drawn by two lazy horses, toiled heavily along, wit 
a load of children large enough to stock a sab® 
village; at a little distance, a strong built so# 
trotted briskly over the ground, bearing on his bec’® 
well-dressed youngster, while a san-burnt lass, dod 
ed with a profusion of ribbons, was seated bebiol 
him on a pillion, with her arms tightly clasped roast 
his waist; while thousands my some 

some walking, and some hobbling, gave the road 








With that fabulous Lady. the Maid of the Mill. 


same appearance as the streets of a crowded city. 
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: t the place of destination, the children 
t — te wagons, the yoang men assisted 
their girls to diemount at the horse-block, and the 
crowds separated, part into the meeting-house, and 
among the booths and tents, which had sprung 
up, like toad-stools, under the very droppings of — 
sanctuary, and offered their various amusements an 
jusuries, to tempt the appetites of those who came 
with pockets prepared to gratify them. — —2 
cents jingled, as the little boys and girls poured ou 
their long saved treasures, and what delight was 
visible in their glowing faces as they received in re- 
turn a stick of molasses candy, or a cake of ginger- 
bread! With what pride the youngster led his bash- 
{ul mistress into a crowded tent, and treated her toa 
glass of toddy ! And how the couatenances of the old 
men fell, when after fumbling @ long time in their 
breeches pocket, they drew out a reluctant four- 
pence-half-penny, and paid for the dozen oysters, 
which were far gone in a state of putrefaction, and 
which they had just gobbled down with exquisite 
relish. , 

In some of the tents, a three-stringed fiddle was 
squeaking away most lustily to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle, while a couple of stout fellows with their girls, 
were dancing a four handed reel. A hand-organ was 
grinding, in another, a grist of monotonous music, to 
keep the wild beasts and spectators in good humor. 
Every kind of show, that could possibly take with a 
collection like the present, had been drawn to this 
common point of attraction, by the same sort of affini- 
ty that swarms of venders and suttlers follow in the 
train of an army. 

Besides which, there was a numerous company of 
gamblers, allured by the prospect of reaping a golden 
harvest ; and a whole troop of jockeys, who, having 
collected every lame, blind, and halt animal in the 
image ofa horse, ba® brougiit them—for some were 
not able to carry themselves—to ordination, where 
the most skillful of the profession “‘ swapped”? them 
for horses of double value, with the addition of “a 
handsome boot.” 

By this time the morning was far advanced, and 
the crowd in the meeting-house anxiously waiting for 
the servicesto begin. The clock struck eleven—the 
hour appointed for that purpose. The bell tolls. No 
minister obeys its summons. Another hour creeps 
slowly by. The clock strikes twelve. The council 
do not appear. The people grow impatient for their 
arrival. But of this there ate no signs. A false re- 
port, set on foot by those who had stationed them- 
selves under the windows of the house where the 
council are sitting, serves only to increase the impa- 
tience of the multitude. The clock strikes one. The 
patience of the people is exhausted. ‘Those who had 
provided dianers, begin to fidget lest they are spoilt, 
andsuch as had been saving their appetites for the 
occasion, feel the cravings of hunger at work within 
them, and betray symptoms of uneasiness. 

To allay the tumult that was likely to ensue, the 
choir strike up their grand performance. But, though 

“ Music has charms to sooth the angry mind,” 

what effect could it have on five thousand persons 
squeezed to death in anarrow meeting-house, and in 
a state of impatience for their dinner, bordering on in- 
sanity. There is no remark of Dr. Johnson's that 
shows a more intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture, than that where he says “there is nothing of 
which a man thinks so seriously as his dinner.” ‘The 
absence of it at the accustomed hour, deranges the 
whole internal man, and brings into action those ap- 
petites and passions, which he possesses in common 
with the brute. On this principle, a man and a hog, 
are equal. Deprive them of their meals, and they are 
both sullen and indignant, and can with difficulty be 
restrained from taking forcible means to supply their 
wants. , 

The mob about the doors, not relishing the idea of 
exchanging substantial food for empty sound, raised 
so loud a clamor, that the music was completely 
drowned in the tumult of voices that ensued. When 
the noise had abated, it was proposed that a commit- 
te should be chosen to wait upon the council and re- 
a their presence. Before the proposition could be 
formally made known, notice was given that the min- 
isters and delegates were approaching in solemn pro- 
cession. But the majority of those within and with- 
out the house, their expectations already disappoint- 
ed by similar reports, their patience screwed to the 
sticking place, and their appetites so long tantalized, 
exclaimed, with one voice, as did the Ephesians of 
old, “dinner ! dinner ! diuner !” 

Like as a mighty mass of water, confined in narrow 
bounds, bursts its barriers, and rushes forth with irre- 
sistable fury, sweeping every obstacle in its course, so 
the multitude enclosed in the meeting-house, broke 
forth with one general movement, and bore in the 
strong current all that opposed them. The houses in 
the neighborhood were soon overflowed, and the ta- 
bles filled, while the piles of provisions disappeared 
like grass before the locusts of Egypt. In this man- 
ner the crowd went round from house to house, par- 
taking of something at every table, not sparing even 
that which had been loaded with every delicacy for 
the express benefit of the clergy, who, I have some- 
times thought, were more particular in matters of 
taste, than those that have never taken orders ;—for 
what reagon, I know not, unless it be that the nature 
of their profession debars them from the indulgence of 
other pleasures, which are permitted to the laity. 

The council had been divided on some controversial 
‘point, and in the true spirii of polemical warfare, con- 
sumed the morning in citing arguments from the 
fathers, and the most noted divines from the days of 
Calvin, to those of Cotton Mather. How the question 
was finally settled, 1 was unable to learn. The min- 
ister, however, was ezttled, and in due form, though 
the sermon had not so many hearers as if it had been 
delivered an hous or two earlier, and the choir did not 
acquit themselces with such immortal honor, as they 
would have done, had they not been compelled tu 
make a premature explosion, by which accident the 
vest string of the bass viol was broken, and the lungs 
of the longest winded clarionct so severely injured, 
that they never fairly got over it. 

It gives me much satisfaction to inform such of my 
teaders as are concerned for the loss of the sumptuous 
‘dinner provided for the clergy, that a repast, though 
‘somewhat more frugal, was furnished at the tavern, 
by the expense of the town ;—for so thoroughly had 
‘the unceremonious guests done the work of destruction 
‘atevery private house, there was not left io all suffi- 

cient to cover one table. Sorry I am, however, for 
‘the sake of all my fair readers, whose curiosity will 
only be excited by the mention of the fact, to con- 
fess my utter inability to give any account of the or- 
dination ball, for fatigue got such entire possession of 
my faculties long before night, | was compelled un- 
willingly to absent myself from this last act in the 
performances of the day. D. W. A. 





FOURTH OF JULY, 1:27. 

JOURNAL OF HALF A Day. 

Four o’clock, A. M. Awoke. Made an unlucky 
sally from my bed, and came upon my knee. Pro- 
digious caterwauling in the night. Threw out 
an oil bottle. Spread ’em and spoilt their fun. 
Washed my feet. The women washed theirs be- 
fore the fleod. Few Dorotheas to be found 
since. Drew on a pair of new nankins. Cost 
more than King Stephen’s breeches. Caught 
my great toe nail in the seam at the ancle. Held 
my breath and thought of Major Longbow. Can- 
non clattering. Poor counterfeit of “ Jove’s 
dread clamours.” Soine sublimity in the thun- 
ders of Heaven. None ina brass three-pounder. 
Sploused head and ears with cold water. Run 
the ends of my little fingers up my nostrils. 
Made me think of poor Murphy in Humphrey 
Clinker. 
Five o’clock. Walked out. Day dubious. 
Spruce-beer, lobsters and constables all veering 
towards the common. Bells dinging and some 
donging. Park-street bell always busy. Enough 





Six o’clock. Unfolded a fresh Courier. Imbibed 
all the news on the ends of my fingers. Not one 
asteriskin it. Save ’em, [ suppose, to glitter the 
Galary. Toetetchy. Stores closed. Nothing a 
day and find themselves, like a half-pay lieuten- 
ant. 

Seven o’clock. Breakfasted at a friend’s. A 
little bit of butter and a great show of china. 
Cream feathered. Friend quite canty. Talked 
of the times, and timed his talk. Drew a chart 
of the empty basin on the slop bowl. Alluded to 
a chopping thistle in the Chapel! burial-ground ; 
the Franklin cenotapb, and the cock on Mr. 
Ware’s steeple ; with a deal of clishmaciaiver 
that I could not comprehend. Took my leave. 
Eight o’clock. Mizzled into the reading-room. 
Fingered a file of dry papers. No bulletins now- 
a-days of Bounaparte’s doginatie and catachrystic 
ratifications of “the curious examining of the 
matter in the angulary dog-hole of nasty scoun- 
drels,” as Rabelais says : or of the sudden shiver- 
ing of the flickermouse. Slipped into a_tailor’s. 
Heard a Frenchman ask for a satan waistcoat. 
Nine o'clock. Dull hour. Met my friend. 
Walked round the new market. ‘The great 
avenue too narrow by half. Sell butter there by 
the lump. Saw a drummer drink off a tumbler 
of punch. No where spoken against in scripture. 
Kilner, excellent player. The drawing of him 
notas good as Leslie’s Cooke in Richard. Went 
only once to the Federal last season. Heard the 
same scruples in the Orchestra thirty years ago! 
Strange, 

By Mahomet ; that Mister Granger 

Should not be tired of them is stranger ! 

Toe troublesome. Passed by the F.C. H. Ad- 
tire Hamilton. “ Your honor, can you tell me 
where Mr. Blast lives ?” said a porter; “ Mr. 
Blast ? Blast did you say,” replied my friend ; 
“yes, Blast, your honor,” said the man. This 
id connection of words raised my friend’s ire, 
which T helped to drown in a tumbler of spruce- 
beer, in order to prevent “ the sudden shivering 
of the flickermouse.” 

Ten o'clock. Went to my lodgings. Desolate. 
Rather be in the country hearing the corn grow. 
Truckmen look well, and horsestoo. “ All sad- 
dled, aii bridied, aii Hi.” Roof of Tremont thea- 
tre seen from my ‘window. Long ridge-pole. 
Hope to hear Haydn in the Tremont next winter. 
Better send the Federal to London, to remind 
Kean of the winter of his piscontent ! Stamp- 
ing, ramping, staggering, swaggering swash of a 
player. Brushed my teeth in red wine. Good 
for the gums. Spirted it unluckily on my nose 
and stained my frill. Cracked a chesnut. Ker- 
nel blue. Colonel Miller loves the Kai-autos 
folks, and Archipelago mutton. The Cadi hates 
the Colonel, of course. Walked out. 

Eleven o’clock. A collection of names deposit- 
ed under the corner-stone, together with the 
Farmer's almanack ; a pound of butter in brine ; 
a bird-cage, and a yard stick. Tall gir! with a 
calamanco spencer,’ looking on. Looked at me. 
Pigs-eyes, sans sentiment. Suauntered into the 
Mall. Saw a woman with a basket full of pro- 
visions, pressing through the crowd. “ You are 
too heavily laden, good woman,” cried a gen- 
tleman : “Ah! God bless you, Sir,” answered 
she ; “you are a considerate man; you never 
break poor women’s backs by loading them with 
your joints of meat.” Great !augh. 

Twelve o’clock. Went to the Old South. 
Abundance of people of the best rank and quality, 
and gentlemen from the counties round about ; 
besides goldiers and citizens. - A fine large, 
plump. lusty organ, being let out, as Master Mace 
says, into all its fullness of stop, together with 
the choir, began the services. Dean Swift the 
only great man fora thread-bare subject. Ora- 
tion, however, went off comme il faut. Ladies in 
the gallery in fiers. 

Two o'clock. Left the church,like Miss Skeigs, 
in a muck. Nankins as damp as a rainbow. 
—— Ber MueERTIGHE!T. 





A COCKNEY’S THOUGHTS ON WAR. 
O HORRIDA BELLA! 
Oh ! there’s a witchery in the voice of War, 
Sent from the stormy trumpet ! who can hear 
The brazen bugle swell its blasts afar, 
And wax not turbulent ? So wild and clear, 
And spirit-stirring is its startling bray, 
That e’en the pigeons honest souls! look grav 
And most pugnacious. Hark! that clarion-cry, 
Its music stirs the chicken-hearted and the shy. 
I hear the sodger’s drum ! my thoughts ride back 
On Fancy’s pinion e’en a thousand years 
Methinks by Arno’s silver wave, I track 
The Roman Cohort—with its glittering spears. 
I hear the trump of Cesar !—and the tread 
Of steel-clad men, around the “ crowned head,” 
And mark the bearing of the whiskered-rout— 
Each chieftain bigger than friend Cooper's Natty “Scout.” 
They're going forth to war I know,—for see 
The Monarch’s crown is made of burnished steel, 
The eagle-standard too! How haughtily 
It sways !—those men are pluck from head to heel. 
A blood-red pennoncelle is bound around 
Each glistening spear-head ! Jehu what a sound 
Their giant horses make with hoof and bit— 
Our truck-steeds ar’nt so huge by balf—oh no, not it. 


My tranquil tide of thought is checked—some wight 
In warlike zeal discharged his murd’rous gun 
Close at mine ear. I should not like to fight 
With such an outlaw though it were in fun, 
Much leas in earnest,—twould not do to fret 
So fierce an elf, with such a bayonet. 
True, it is Peace—and gentle are all men, 
Vet War might stretch his wing—and how should I fare then ? 
Those steeds show well! how brave the riders look, 
How terrible and firm and statue-like ! 
When they dashed by, the heavy pavements shook 
And the bovs scampered,—every hatless tyke 
As if demented—would that I could be 
Careering on so swift and haughtily ! 
I own a sword—but where procure the Nags, 
Ualess I'd “go on tick”? for one—at Neighbor G—s. 
Sounds of the battle ! fierce and angry cries 
Of warring hordes !—the death-sob of the strife 
And the wild shriek, with which the o’erthrown dies, 
I like ye not,—’twere best to leave this life 
With a kind heart and with unmangled limb— 
So sleep my blade within your scabbard grim. 
T'll love the music of sweet lips to hear, 
Such breathings as “Sweet Home,” or “ Auld Lang Syne, my dear.” 
Boston, July 9. 1. M. 





NAHANT. 
Dear Nep,—I had lately a touch of the blues, 
So I quitted the counter, to brush off the dews 
At Nahant: but you know very well what I mean 
When I talk of the blues, I mean little Christine. 
We passed on a plank to the vessel of steam, 
Which whisked us away over harbor and stream ; 
By the Castle we flew like a gull on the wing, 
While the Islands looked greener than Eden in Spring. 
We eteadily moved, against current and wind, 
With a streamer of smoke, for a pennant, behind, 
Which seemed to the eye of the gazer, on land, 
Like the Serpent that skims over billow and strand. 


We approached a promontory steril and bare. 





to make Dido dumb. 
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And | stepped on its rocks, like King Charles at Dover, 
To live, after trouble, in comfort and clover. 


Then I dined like a Monarch, and called for the bill, 
That lengthener of visage and omen of ill : 

And felt for a moment, what Charles too, could prove, 
That life has more cares than attend upon Love. 


And then I strolled out to the surf-beaten rocks, 
Where I met the young Lady with beautiful locks, 
And eyes like two violets, drooping with dew ; 

But that, Master Edward, is nothing to you. 

I saluted, I think, with a great deal of grace, 

And gazed with delight in her innocent face ; 

When she asked, with a smile that was welcome and 
dear, 

“Well Roger, how are youand what brought you here?” 


‘+ | come like a dove, posting after his mate, 

(And *tis better too soon than a little too late) 

That mate is the fairest, the kindest, the best, 

Will she send me aback and alone to the nest ?” 

We were wafted away on the pinions of steam, 

And partook in the cabin of strawberries and cream; 
The spices of the city came gradually nigh ; 


I'm again at the counter,—not so!us—zood bye. 
RocERo. 








VARIETIES. 


Novet Wuitinc. This is, emphatically, the 

age of novel writing; and as such will he un- 

doubtedly characterized in the auna)s of English 

literature. We of the present generation can 

hardly estimate our own good fortune, in having 

lighted upon this prolific and entertaining epoch. 

Thrice blessed is the man who first devised these 

agreeable fictions ; which so sweetly soothe the 

dull ear of sickness ; exalt the fainting spirit with 

draughts that “ cheer but not inebriate” ; brighten 

the horrors of a rainy day ; dispel the tedium of 
a winter’s evenings ; and even give zestand ani- 

mation to that saddest of all earthly formalities, a 

family party. Who has not witnessed the in- 

stantaneous effect produced on the dull, invaria- 

ble visages of such a circle, by the appearance of 
the novel ; the muscle dilated into the sympa- 

thetic snile ; or the eye, as the plot deepens, sul- 

fused with the tear of sensibility ; while the read- 

er, animated by the magical effects of his own 

voice, secretly imputes to himself half the merit 

which belongs to his author. 

Happy indeed for us is it, that our lot was not 

cast in those thorny times, when “ Doctors hight 

Irrefragable,” Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, 

aud others, filled the world with interminable dis- 

putes on quiddities and entities, the nugae diffi- 

ciles, which, John of Salisbury assures us, “ were 

the constant amusement even of old men who 

had lost all powers of disputation themselves,” 

but who loved to linger over these fascinating 

tomes of dialectics. We should hardly expect 

much diversion from this sort of light reading. 

Even in the golden days of Queen Bess, things 
were not materially better. Those, indeed, who 

had no objection to a pestilential congregation of 
vapors, might find abundance of merriment with 

Wil Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, in the little 
Globe theatre. But plays were not printed in 
those days till long after they had become stale. 
And those quiet personages who preferred the 
pleasures of the fireside, were obliged to extract 
their mirth from the dismal affectations of the 
“ unparalieled Lilly,” or the pastoral insipidities 
of Sir Philip Sidney. In later times, when “ civil 
dudgeon first grew high,” polemics and_politics 
were the only fashionable staple of the day ; and 
even in the ripe ageof Queen Anne, although 
things brightened somewhat, and such adventur- 
ous personages as Robinson Crusoe, Captain 
Gulliver, aud Martin Scriblerus, began to make 
their way in the world, yet they were few and 
longo intervalio ; while the ordinary bill of fare 
consisted of a poetical squib, or a periodical es- 
say, served up with coffee and rolls, and disposed 
of in much the same time. In short, it is truly 
astonishing how our good ancestors, before the 
latter half of the last century, contrived to dispose 
of the long evenings and dull rainy days, which 
doubtless were quite as frequent, and afflicted the 
hypocondriacs of that age as surely, as those of 
ours. 

We live to see a new order of things ; “ ab in- 
tegro seclorum nascitur ordo.” Maultitudes of wits 
of the first water, toil by day, and nightly “ out- 
watch the bear,” to furnish dainties for our epi- 
curean palates. In other words, the press daily, 
nay hourly, teems with works of fiction, of no 
contemptible quality ; the dry precepts of morali- 
ty are seasoned with the sallies of a lively wit; 
barren historical fact is adorned with the grace- 
ful coloring of taste and sentiment ; the muse of 
history, indeed, has condescended to take this 
department of fiction under her especial care ; 
characters, modes of thought, and habits of soci- 
ety, are depicted with singular fidelity; novels 
and romances, no longer unprofitable, become 
the pleasing vehicles of truth ; and thus, in spite 
of the old adage, a royal road has heen opened 
to much genuine and substantial knowledge.— 
(North American Review.] 


Vecetaste Morion. Besides the simple 
property of irritability, vegetables are capable of 
certain kinds of self-motion. Certain plants ex- 
pand their leaves during the day, and close them 
towards nightfall ; others remain closed during 
the day, and unfold only at night. Motions of 
this sort may be explained by the changes which 
variations of temperature induce in the curreot of 
fluids passing through such vegetables. Yet 
some vegetables move in a very different manner, 
gathering up their leaves, and, finally, withdraw- 
ing the whole foot-stalk from the touch, as is seen 
in the sensitive plant: this might be attributed 
to the temperature of the hand or finger applied, 
were it not that the same movement occurs when 
the touch is fro:n any substance, without refer- 
ence to temperature. Hence, we are forced to 
admit that the term sensitive is correctly applied, 
and that these plants do feel, beyond the action 
caused by slight variations of temperature. If 
stronger evidence be required, we have it in the 
plant which grows in Florida, known by the 
name of Venus’s fly-trap, the dionea muscipula. 
The leaves of this plant are composed of two 
lobes, which lie, under ordinary circumstances, 
horizontally expanded ; but when a worm, fly, or 
other insect, getson these leaves, the lobes rise 
up, and become compressed against each other, 
so as to catch and retain the aggressor. The 
evidence of an extreme degree of sensibility is 
presented in this plant, which is capable of feel- 
ing the movements of an insect, which might 
scarcely be felt upon the skin of a mure perfect 
being. 

A peculiar motion is also performed by vegeta- 
bles, in the turning of the superior surfaces of 
their leaves towards the light, even where pains 
have heen taken to prevent or render it difficult. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, no one has 





With palace go stately and cottage so fair : 


yet been able to discover in vegetables organs of 
sense and motion analagous to those of other 


porticns of animated nature, alihough the an- 
atomy of plants las required a very considerable 
share of attention. A vast number of facts simi- 
lar to those related might be collected from the 
vegetable kingdom, to show, that however low 
they may stand in the scale, they are in many re- 
spects constructed like creatures of a higher or- 
der; and that for some of them we might claim 
something beyond mere irritability, though we 
can scarcely feel authorized to conclude, as na- 
turalists have done, that they are capable of 
volition.— [American Quarterly Review. | 


Man may justly be entitled the great destroyer 
and exterminator of life, without regard to time, 
place, or circumstance. By his power, the 
strongest are overcome; by his ingenuity, the 
most subtle are circumvented, and their energies 
ef body and mind made subservient to his ne- 
cessities or pleasures. He is superior to the 
whole animal creation in the noblest attributes 
—but he enjoys one pre-eminence for which even 
the lowest have no cause toenvy him. All the 
destructive animals fulfil their dire offices upon 
creatures belonging to other kinds: when the 
lion leaps from his ambush, it is into the neck of 
the wild ox or of the antelope that he buries his 
claws ;—wheu the wolves howl in unison, it is 
the deer they are pursuing ;—when the scream of 
the eagle sounds shrillest, then let the wild duck 
beware! Even the insatiably ferocious tiger 
keeps aloof from his brethren of hlaod. But, 
when the drums roll, and the trumpets clang,— 
when the banner-tulds are shaken abroad upon 
the air, and the neigh of the charger re-echoes 
the deep notes of the bugle; then is man, with 
his boasted reason, preparing to spill the blood of 
his brother—to drive his desolating chariot over 
the faces of his kindred—spread havoc and de- 
spair before his path, and Jeave famine and pes- 
tilence to track his footsteps !—{ 1bid.] 


Mutation or Marrea. Regarding the works 
of creation as a great whole, we perceive that an 
essential part of the plan is to make all parts 
mutually and reciprocally dependent upea each 
other, for the preservation of due equilibrium. 
Change of forin is indispensable 5 loss of individ- 
ual life must occur ; the uninterrupted action of 
all laws, aud modifications of laws, is essential 
to the security of the entire arrangement. But 
destruction, that is annihilation of matter, in the 
existing constitution of the universe, is impossi- 
ble. Solids may be disintegrated, reduced to 
dust, chaaoged into fluids, or be driven to assume 
the eriform or gaseous state. Still, it can be in 
no part destroyed—it occupies spice--possesses 
new qualities—retains a peculiar modification of 
existence, and is capable of eventually occupying 
a situation similar to that whence it was displac- 
ed, and of again returning to the state which it 
was previously forced to assume.---[Ibid.] 


Uservi Hint. Never knock at the door of a 
great man as though you are conscious of the in- 
feriority of your rank. Such manifestations of 
humility, although rarely, if ever, appreciated, 
are commonly attended with very inconvenient 
results. No footman of the smallest tact ever 
dreams of opening his master’s door to one of 
your modest rat-tat-tats, until it be repeated at 
least half a dozen times; and when he 1s at 
length induced to pay attention to the summons, 
the expression of his countenance, and the con- 
tumelious surliness of the tone in which he de- 
mands to be informed of “ your business with my 
Lord,” leaves you in no manner of doubt as to his 
impression of your importance. The knocker of 
a man of fashionis the thermometer by which his 
servants uniformly regulate their conduct to- 
wards his visitors. Always bear in mind'that 
a man, whatever may be his nominal rank, can 
but be a gentleman ; and thatif you are entitled 
to be so considered, you have as undoubted a 
right to the full swing of your friend’s knocker, 
as the first Duke in the land. “eave the tap, 
“ between a single and a double rap,” to dancing- 
masters and apothecaries. If you do not make 
the servant recognise your station in society, you 
stand a very fair chance of being treated cavalier- 
ly by the master. A man of the world will as- 
certain ina moment, from the mggner in which 
his footman announces your nant the degree of 
politeness and respect he is called upon to display 
towards you. This preliminary impression, like 
the anticipating verdict of a grand jury, is, to be 
sure, often reversed, but still more frequently 
conveys a prejudice which no after-circumstance 
can eradicate. Knock modestly at a nobleman’s 
door, and you will, in all probability, be informed 
that he is “ not at home.” Give a pretty con- 
siderable sisserara, and you will secure yourself 
an arm-chair, not in the hall, or in a half-furnish- 
ed waiting-room, but in the library, until John 
Shoulderknot has ascertained whether my lord 
is visible or not. Moreover, take care to look 
sufficiently self-important ; for. next to beggars 
and children, there are no practical physiogno- 
mists like the “ pampered menials” of the nobili- 
ty. They always measure the depth of your 
purse by the humility of your address ; and itis 
not seldom a very tolerable criterion. The af- 
fectation of importance, is the nest-egg which 
you must employ to ensnre you the reality.— 





[Literary Magnet.] 

Generosity. One great reason why men 
practise generosity so little inthe world, is their 
finding so little there ; generosity is catehing ; 
and if so many men escape it, it is ina great de- 
gree from the same reason that countrymen 
escape the smal! pox, because they mect with 
none to give it to them. 

Hypocrites. A treacherous friend is the most 
dangerous enemy. I will say boldly that both re- 
ligion and virtue have received more- real dis- 
credit from hypocrites, than the wittiest profli- 
gates or infidels could ever cast upon them. 


Parsenration. This may truly be styled the 
season of swords and silver pitchers! as these 
couvenient appendages of respectability are bei 
passed round, almost as “ plenty as blackberries.” 
Capt. D. Conner, of the Navy, came in for a share 
of these honours, at Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
last: when, with all suitable pomp and parade, 
he was subjected to —* ceremony of be 
ing girt with a new blade, and bered with a new 
speech, by Commodore Bainbridge, in presence 
of all the grand digaitaries of Pennsylvania, at 
whose treasury expense the present was provided. 

We have no room for the speeches :—they ara 
long enough, however, and good enough on both 
sides; aboanding of course, in the usual hyper- 
bolical ingredients, such as, “ pleasing task"—- 
“astonished world”—“ wndaunted courage”— 
“ matchless intrepiditv”—“ noble philanthropy” 
—“ extreme modesty“ —“ splendid testimonial’ 
—“ humble services”—and various other “ gar- 
den seeds ofthis year’s growth.” 

We wish the Captain much joy of his present, 
and have nodoubt, if occasion ever offers, he wili 
use it as other gallant men have done, of whom 
their country is so justly proud.—[New- York 
Morning Chronicle. } 


Aasonit Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WERE. 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday. 
Urbanity, Nantacket, o 
Star in the East. New-Bedford, 


St. Paul's R.A. Chapter, Bostoa, Tuesday. 
Encampment K. T. Boston, Wednesday 


e 

Marriages. 
Tn this city, Mr. William Whitten to Miss Caroline K. Kruger ; Mr. 
Willigm Rayner to Miss Susan Clark ; Capt. Benja. 8. Rodick to Miss. 
Altice F. Webber, 

Ja Charlestown, Me. James Barrell to Miss Prudence Chesswan. 

In Salem, Mr. Johy A. Phipps to Miss Mary Ganith. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Foster to Miss Sarah H. Wells. 

Tn Lowell, Mr. Jedediah Danforth to Miss Aurelia C. Bickford , Mi: 
Joho Langley to Miss Harriet Preston. 
In Plymouth, Mr. Nathaniel Russel, jr. to Miss Catherine C. Elliot , 
Rev. Wilhaw Harlow to Mrs. Sarah Cornish. 
In Southboroush, Mr. Wilham A. Brigham, of Boston, to Miss 
Lydia Johnson. 


— —8 t 


we, * 
we ahs. 
In this city, Mr. Asa Carter, oged 52; Mr. Thomas Mc Keachie, aged 
52; Miss Ann Kuhn, aged 55; iKosanna Dutiey, aged 455 Mr. Nichols, 
fron Khode Island, aged 35, 
In Dorchester, Joshua Fulsom, aged 19. 
In Camuridge, Mrs. Ruth 1. Delos, of Boston. 
In West Cainbridge, Mrs. Mary Cushing, aged 54. 
In Danvers, Mr. Joshua Osborn, aged 47. 
In Beverly, Capt. Tartox Moulton, aged 60. 
Jn Taunton, Mr. Samuel Cain, azed 76. 
In Milton, Miss Manvah Harvey, aged 102. 
Io Lincoln, Capt. Buckley Adams, aged 6% 
In Nantucket, Mr:. Mercy Gardner, aged 24 
In Hingham, Mrs. Leah Thayer, aged 86. 
In Chelmsford, Mrs. Martha Weld, aged 60. 


ZALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


RA UNROR & FRANCIS, 128, Washington etreet, 
V have published the following Worke — 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS: Ex- 
ecuted>in Lithography, consisting of 24 plates, 
half in outline, and halfiv shadow. Doone up in 
four Books, and admirably adapted for Jearnets- 
By Mrs. Turner, teacher at the Monitorial School, 
Boston. 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS: complete in one rolume. 
Containing all his Works up to the present time. 
Embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and to be 
printed on superfine paper. 


POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, usually calle? 
the Quaxer Poet, iv one volume. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS taught in six Fables ; 
being a plain aud easy art of memory, by whieh 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be learn- 
ed in a few hours. 

THE HOUSE SERVANT’S DIRECTORY; ora 
Monitor for the use of Private Families :—com- 
prising Hints on the arrangemeut and perfermance 
of Servant’s work ; with general rules for setting 
out tables, and sideboards in first order; likewise, 
the Art of Waiting and all its branches, with gen- 
erat Directions for placing all kinds of joints, fish, 
&c. on table; aud how to conduct large and smal! 
parties with order. With fall instructions for 
cleaning plate, brass, polished stee}, glass furni 
ture, patentand other Lamps, and all other arti- 
cles that “elong to Servant’s work ; with Hints on 
their behavior to their employers. Likewise, 103 
various and useful Recipes, compiled for the use 
of Families. Together with a few Observations to 
Cooks, anda few respectful Remarks to Masters 
and Mistresses. Identically to suit the manners 
and custo:ns of private families in the United States. 
By Ronentr Roarrrs, Servant in various familics 
in Enrope and America. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all its branches : 
By Ame!ia Opie: second edition. ** Lies are me- 
ny, and various intheir nature and in their ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different 
names, thus—Laigs of Vanity—Flattery—Conven- 
ience —Interest—Fear—Firat-rate Malignity—Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—-Lies falsely called Lies of 
Benevolence—and Lies of Real Benevolence : 
also Lies of mere Wantonness. There are like? 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 
| have given a tale or anecdote in order to illus- 
trate each :ort of lie in its turn, or nearly so.”’ 


They have also received a new supply of _. 
COMMERCIAL SCIENCE. ‘the Exchanges, Mon- 
eys, and Metrology of all nations, (inclading the 
New British Standard, or Imperial Meature.) Pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. price £143. in boards, the 
Universal Cambist, aud Commercial Instructor ; 
being a full and accurate Treatise on the Exchang- 
es, Coins, Weights, and Measures, of all Nations ; 
with an accouyt of their Banks and Paper Corren- 
cies, by P. Kelly, LL. D. Master of the Finsbury 
Square Academy, and Mathematical Examiner to 
the Trinity House, second edition. ‘This new ed:- 
tion, exclusively, contains the reealts of the aniver- 
sal comparison of Weights and Measures lately ex- 
ecuted at the London Mint, by means of Foreign 
Standards duly verified, and procared from abroad, 
for this work, by order and aid of His Majesty’s 
Government and the Honorable East India Com. 
pany. These volumes also contain an entire revi 
tion of Foreign Exchanges, from real operations, 
and of foreign coins, from verified assays. An ex. 
plication of the coins is incladed, with a copious 
index and commercial dictionary. A supplement 








Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at | 
hand and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop | 
out befure we are aware ; whereas 8 lie is trou- | 
blesome, and sets a man’s invention on the rack, | 
and one trick needs a great many more of the | 
same kind to make it good. 


No external circumstances of fortune, no in- | 
voluntary disadvantages, can exclude as:y mortal , 
from the most heroic virtue. 


The Intelligencer of Haverhill, (N. H.) has been | 
discontinued for want of sufficient of the right | 
kind of patronage. Printers are often poorly | 
paid, and required to give away many of their | 
papers, which cost them money and labor. It is | 
not easy to perceive why the printer should be | 
required to gice an article in his line of business, | 
any more than other people, or.why he should be 
worse paid.—(Palladium.] 

We see, sometimes, in papers, a correspondent | 
claiming the insertion of his communication on | 
the ground of his being “ A Constant Reader.” | 





Beinz a constant subscriber, and punctual payer. | 
wou!d be a better reason.—' lbid. 


has been recently added, on Indian Metrology, 
comprising also an abstract aod exposition of the 
new act of parliament on English Weights ani? 
Measures, passed June 17, 1824, aod to commence 
on the Ist of January, 1826. [This act proposes to 
equalize ali Liquid and Dry Measures, but not to 
aiter the existing Standards either of Weight or 
Long Measure. Rales and Examples are here 
given to convert the Old Measures for Corn, Wine, 
&c. into the new Standard or Imperial Gatlop, and 
the reverse. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. toa periodical 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the late Jane Taylor. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS complete, viz: 
Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Tales of a Traveller; two editions, coarse 204 
fine: in8 vols. ¶ To those whe purchase the 
whole set, the elegant Illustrations of Westall, 
executed in London, will be added gress. 

ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 
% The Decision”—** Profession is Bot Principle,” 
&c. price 25 cents. 

June 29. 


BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £0 
Nor — the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
+ 


may be had on — to the Cashier. 
April 29 
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[From the London Literary Magnet.) 
THE MILL. 
A MORAVIAN TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 
PART I. 
How idly by yon ruined mill, 
A silent stream, a voiceless rill, 
The scanty currents steal ; 
And yet those broad embankments show 
What weight of waves once dashed below, 
To turn its shattered wheel. 
Conducted by the hand of man, 
Blue, dark, and deep, of old they ran. 
What envious chance their course has led 
Back to their useless native bed? 


And why, too, moulders to decay 
Yon arch, where wandering lichens stray, 
Through which the waters seem 
Io pride to bear their own away, 
And claim their borrowed stream ? 
Is it for bard or painter's eyes 
That here romantic Nature tries 
Tospurn at Art’s restraint, 
Inviting me to moralize, 
Or Hobbima to paint ? 


Yes ; paint it in the sun’s broad beam, 
Come here to moralize by day, 

But shun to muse beside that stream, 
Or paint it in the moon’s pale ray. 

Yes , dark and swift those waters glide, 
Below the pool is still. : 

No stream can wash, no depth can hide, 

The gailt that mingles with the tide 
That laves the haunted mill. 


Time was when yonder wheel went round, 
With mirth and music in its sound, 
To wealth and beauty’s car ; 
For scatce!y Olmutz walls contained 
A wealthier man than him who reigaed 
Lord and possessor here ; 
And not Moravia’s circle wide 
Could show the rival fair who vied 
With Ebba’s charms. Hew oft he smiled 
Complacent on that only child ; 
Bade some assenting neighbour trace 
Her mother’s beauty in that face ; 
Told how that dark Sclavonic eye 
Recalled his wife to memory, 
And how the heiress of the charms, 
Which once had blessed his youthful arms, 
Should be, when he too was no more, 
The heiress of his worldly store. 


They say that spirits haunt the gloom 
Of that deserted roofless room -- 

They say that spirits make their moan 
At midnight round the old hearth. stone, 
Where once the father and his child 
The length of wintry nights beguiled. 

1 can believe the sinful dead 

May haunt it now, but they had fled 
From Ebba’s voice of old, when there 
She raised the hymn of eveuing prayer. 


They were a goodly sight, the sire 
And that fair child, when round the fire 
The circle closed ; but oft was fouad 
A third in that domestic round, 
And oft in that affecting rite 
Another voice was raised— 
Another by that ruddy light 
On Ebba’s beauty gazed. 


The tokens of succeesful war, 

The ribboued medal, and the scar 
Proclaimed that guest for one of those 
Who face, for pay, their country’s foes. 
And ix that belt so trimly hung, . 

The eap from which the horsehair swung, 
And close green vest of gloomiest hue, 
Experienced eyes the Hulan knew. 


Hearts oft obey the eye; and these, 
I doubt not, Ebba’s eye could please. 
Yet Ebba’s was no heart to gain 

By tinsel show and trappings vain. 
Bot men there are by nature bred 
Others to lead, by none be led ; 
Where’er their lot is fixed, to rule, 
Senate or club, or realm, or school 3 
Wherever chance appoints their post, 
First of a squadron or a host. 


To strength, which best can give redress, 
Defenceless wo complains : 
And woman’s weakness Clings no less 
To that which best 88 — 
And sweet to woman’s ear, the praise 
Of that stern voice which mao obcys. 
That voice most loud in danger’s hour, 
Has whispers of prevailing power ; 
And Conrad’s accents Ebtia knew 
Most powerful when he stooped to sue. 


Into that home, some service done 
For Ebba, first his entrauce won: 

A comrade in the neighbouring town 
Made sober by his voice or tfown, 
And Ebba saved trom insult rude, 
Retarned him more than gratitude. 


Released from duty and parade, 

Still to the mill his footsteps strayed, 
Ner Evba only watched to hear 

Those footsteps fall, the sound was dear 
To Ebba’s sire ; for none so well 

As Conrad of thore scenes could tell, 
Which form the soldier’s stormy life, 
Like his, the scenes of martial strife. 


°T were etrange if Conrad had not sighed, 

Or she such influence quite defied. 

In two short months so well he sped, 

That many a jealous rival fied, 

And neighbours asked how that strange guest 
Such power o’er child and sire possessed. 


6¢*Twas strange, an officer indeed 
Might claim to sue and to succeed ; 
But he to boast such power to charm ! 
The corporal’s mark upon his arm ! 
Why he, the Lord of half the land, 
Had almost sued for Ebba’s hand : 
Sprung of the ancient Dummpkof race, 
he Baron who so loved the chase. 
He met with Conrad there one night, 
And broke his meerschaum, out of spite ; 
And Ebba, when she heard it, said, 
She wished that it had been his head. 


Such was their talk. But slander’s din 
No answering echo found within ; 

The voice of calumny o’erstrained, 

For Conrad’s cause fresh influence gained :— 
And when his blushing child betrayed 
Her weakness and her love, and prayed, 
As duteous daughters often pray 

In the first act of some new play— 

She almost moved the old man’s heart 
Of act the fifth to, play the part, 

Last scene, when stubborn sires relent, 
Bestow their blessing and consent. 


Bat, ere that scene the old man closed, 
Some obstacle he interposed. 
—* this: —* a but obtain 

isch , a en his path was plain. 
He — dowry for the bride, " 
His heirees could for both provide : 
He asked not birth in one he knew 
Removed above the vulgar crew ; 
But while his aged limbs had life, 
His Ebba was no soldier’s wife. 
Poor Ebba drooped, but Conrad cried, 
*¢ Thanks for that word, | claim my bride : 
This paper makes my bliss secure, 
My pension and retreat are sure. 





Read and believe ; no more I roam, 

And Ebba leaves nor sire nor ho:ne.”” 
*Twastrue. The sire consenting smiled 
And blessed her, his affianced child. 


They form an awful line in life, ; 
Those words which couple mau and wife. 
Novel and drama seem agreed, 

Though I, for one dispute their creed, 
Man’s happiest hours those words precede. 
The happiness that goes before 

Is sure at least ; the other, more 

Or less perhaps iu its degree, 

Aschance decides. Tis more for me : 
At least, towards that misty shore 

And doubtful harbour, Hope ne’er bore 
A happier pair upon its tide, 

Than Conrad and his promised bride. 


Cold Austrian forms, with slow delay, 
Deferred awhile the wished. for-day. 

It came at last. At earliest dawn 
Conrad had heard the courier’s horn ; 
Suatched trom his grasp with eager haste 
The expected scroll, with joy had traced 
The lines confirming bis retreat, 

And rushed the morrow’s bride to meet. 


Sure in that spot of hallowed ground, 
By many a meeting known, 

With shadowing alders fenced around, 
And flowers of spring o’ergrown, 
His bride, his Ebba, would be found, 

Expecting and alone. 
No Ebba there to gfeet his view— 
No sign of footsteps on the dew— 
., No Uace upon the shore !— 
Ig it a dream ?—departed, fled— 
+Buried or drowned, alive or dead, 
His bride was seen no more ! 
All search on earth was vain. In Heaven, 
- We trast, to that old man *twas given, 
To clasp his child again ; 
For fast his mortal frame decayed, 
And death, in mercy, soon allayed 
The fire in heart and brain. 


And Conrad—him at close of day, 

By force his comrades dragged away 

From that vain search. When morn came round, 
He by the mill again was fouad ; 

And statue-like, with fixed eye, 

Gazed on the waters hurrying by. 

The fragments of the scroll which bore 

The wished dismission from his corps, 

Down the swift stream were floating white ; 
He sat and tracked them out of sight ; 

Then rose, and sped with hasty stride 

Back to his quarters, to his side 

The sabre girt, bis gallant steed 

Resumed the task to train and feed : 

And in his station, half dismayed, 4 
His comrades saw him at parade. 


PART II. 
In far Moravia’s farthest lands, 
Lie quartered the Hulans’ scattcred bands. 
The adjutant sits in the lonely room 
Of the solitary inn. 
He sits and writes in gloom, 
By the wintry tempest’s din. 
‘© Now send me the trusty man who rides 
On the right of his company, 
I need him when matter of weight betides ; 
Send Conrad hither to me.” 


Soon to that summons Conrad came ; 
Like some dark portrait from its frame, 
More than a form of ficsh and blood— 
Erect and motionless he stood. 

It seemed as if the blasting stroke, 
Which on his youthful fortunes. broke 
The toils of many a fierce campaign, 
And ten long years of wasting pain, 

In powertess rage had scored the brow, 
Which all their influence could not bow. 


«* Now spare not the spur, for this letter has need 

Of a trusty rider and active steed ; 

Tis for this 1 have chosen thy steed and thee, 

He was bred apd was broken in Hungary ; 

Such steed and such rider will carry aright 

This letter to Olmutz ere morning’s light. 

But the night is stormy, and much I doubt 

The ford is swollen, the waters are out ; 

Who rides to OJmutz, to-night must go 

By the bridge and the mill, where the dark waters 
” 


O’er the tatt Man's iroo frame 

A momentary shuddering came, = * 

As when some firmly founded tower 
Shakes to the heaving earthquake’s power. 


** And will not morning serve the need ? 
Up-rooted pines the path impede— 
Collected snows my course will urge 

¢ Close to the u:fenced torrent’s verge : 
And could I cross unharmed the hill, 
I cannot, dare not, pass the mill.” 


Reply unlocked for to command 

From warlike lips, acts like the brand, 
Which fires the mine’s quiescent train : 
Out broke the soldier's fierce disdain :-— 
Enough ; not even Conrad met 
Untamed that flow of oath or threat ;—- 
Menace of death he knew to face, 

But turned and blenched from sure disgrace. 
4 coward called—he heard that sound 
But ence, then wildly glared around— 
With one instinctive grasp.his blade 

He clasped, relaxed it, and obeyed. 


The adjutant sit¢ in the lonely room 
Of the solitary inn ; 
But he cannot slumber in its gloom, 
For the tempest’s furious din. 
He thinks on the word he gave, 
And the Hulan’s strange reply ; 
And he wonders how one so brave, 
Who had never feared to-die— 
Who at Asperne rode-on his squadron’s right, 
Should tremble to ride on a stormy night— 
‘Should pray like a woman to wait till morn : 
And the grim old adjutant laughed in scorn. 


Is it a sound of mortal strain 
Which breaks on his listening ear, 
Or the yell of the sable huntsman’s train, 
Who follow the skeleton deer ? 
*Tis the scream of mortal pain, 
Or of agonizing fear ; 
And it echoes again, azain— 
And the terrible sounds draw near. 
Less shrill isthe midnight blast, 
As it sweeps o'er flood and fell; 
And the charger’s foot-tramps fall less fast 
Than that oft-repeated yeil. 
Can the voice which whispered love of old 
With such prevailing power, 
Whict. rallied the flying, and led the bold, 
In danger’s bloodiest hour— 
Can it sound like the harrowing scream 
Of the wretch who fears to die, 
When he awakes from his dismal dream, 
And the scaffold meets his eye ? 
Tis Conrad : -Steed and rider sink 
Exhausted on the threshold’s brink. 
‘¢ She follows me, pale from her watery grave, 
From her strangling fingers, oh! save me ! save ! 
She clings, she chokes me, she thrills my brain 
With the scream which she gave in her perishing 
pain. 
Thus raved he, till exhaustion’s sleep 
Closed o’er his senses, du!l and deep. 
*Tis morn. By curious interest led, 
His comrades close around his bed ; 
With fingers on that clay-cold band, 
oe —— takes his silent stand ; 
nd from the neighbouring convent 
The old Carthusinn kneels in — 








He wakes—and draws that hand away, 
Whose pulses speak of life’s decay. — 
“ These scars attest thy practised skill, 
When it prolonged an unblest life, 
And saved me from severer ill ; ; 
Thou koowest, | shrunk not from the knife. 
But mine are wounds which not thy steel 
Nor hostite swords can give or heal.” 
He called the old Carthusian near— 
% Father, *tis thine atale to hear ; 
Such tale as since its earliest time 
Thy dark confessional ne’er heard, 
Since kneeling there, repentant crime 
First poured the sob and whispered word. 
Body and soul at once to save, ; 
Alike from hope and fear— 
In hope of grace beyond the grave, 
In dread of judgment here : 
Secret and low, to thee alone 
Is poured the penitential groan ; 
No hope above, no fear below, 
Impede my tale, whichall may know.” 


Calm and distinct that tale began, 
Even from his youth the story ran : 
And when with trembling voice he came 
To her, to Ebba’s sainted name— 
On those young hours of sunny light, 
So soon involved in horror’s night, 
His course awhile he seemed to stay, 
Like Satan lingering to survey 
The paradise of love and joy 
It was his mission to destroy : 

Awhile his vampire wing delaying, 
A moment from his purpose straying. 
Awhile by memory thus subdued, 
The dark narration he pursued : — 


‘6 That morn I sought the appointed spot, 

I sa id that Ebba met me not ; 

°T was false—I found her there ; not I, 

The fieed within me forged the lie : 

That fiend which since our race begun 

Has haunted us from sire to son. 

In bridal pomp her neck was bound 

With pearls, in many a goodly round. 

Then weke the fiend’s resistless charm, 

With strength from hell he nerved my arm 

To tear those glistering rows away, 

And I was spell-bound to obey. 

She shricked—! struck —with blow on blow, 

Urged by the fiend, I laid her low. 

The demon pointed to the stream. 

I bore her—dragged her there : one scream, 

Unheard by all but me, she gave, 

And sun‘, and sleeps beneath the wave. 

Father, for many a lingering year 

That ceaseless scrcam has thrilled my ear ; 

The tumult of the bustling camp, 

The charging squadrons’ hurrying tramp, 

The batteries’ roar, the trumpets’ knell, 

The volley and the exploding shell— 

I heard them not, that dreadful call 

Still piercing through, above them all. 

Father, beyond the Mill there stands, 
Blasted and seared like me, 

Made branchless by the lightning’s brands, 
A solitary tree. 

*T was by the forked lightning’s glare, 

I dug my place of treasure there, 

To hold those precious pearls, the whole 

Vast price, for which I gave my soul, 

Witness and wages of the deed : 

For which this forfeit lite must bleed. 

My days are numbered: well | know 

I soon must die the rabble’s show ; 

But if a thousand yeara were flown 

Before the scaffold claimed its own, 

The fearful night but now gone by 

Could never fade from memory’s eye ; 

Their long oblivion could not hide 

The horrors of that ghastly ride. 


*¢ She rose ! -she sprung !—look, father, here, 
Sce how the fingers of the dead 

The flesh of living man can sear ! . 
He slowly raised his languid head, 

And round the sinewy neck twas plain 

Some strangling pressure’s sable stain ; 

But served with surer aim to guide 

The headsman’s stroke by which he died. 


No more: behind yon distant pines 

Too fast the autumnal sun declines. 

When evening's shades have closed around, 
Let those remain who will, 

Not mine to tresspass on the ground 

Where spectral sounds and sights abound 
Adieu! thou haunted Mins. 





MAXIMS TO LIVE BY. 

It is dangerous to sympathise with a friend in 
his abuse of either his wife, his horse, or his 
profession ; unleas the first is dead, the second 
disposed of, and the third discarded. There are 
certain things which men will allow no one to 
abuse, save themselves. 

Modern book-making seems to be limited ex- 
clusively to two processess, viz.—dilution aud 
distillation. 

“ The attempt is at ieast entitled to commen- 
dation,” is the common remark upon all great 
failures, whether in literature or art. Nothing 
can be more absurd or misplaced than this spe- 
cies of praise. Where the result is not in some 
degree commensurate with the attempt, the 
aspirant deserves only chastisement for his ar- 
rogance. A person whose folly is upon a par 
with his vanity, will be daunted by no difficulty, 
how stupendous-soever it may seem to others : 
but we really see no reason why “ fools” should 
be commended for “ rushing in, where angels 
fear to tread.” 

The only debt for which a man is never likely 
to be dunned, and which it is laudable for him to 
refuse to pay, is that of revenge ! 

In writing a book on an abstruse subject, do 
not sacrifice your vantage-ground, and weaken 
the conclusiveness of your arguments, by at- 
tempting to adapt your illustrations to the un- 
derstandings of blockheads. Menof sense and 
intelligence will purchase your work on account 
of its intrinsic worth; and fuols will follow their 
example, because they desire it to be believed 
that they also are capable of appreciating its 
merits. 











THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Tree Castine. A machine has been invented 
and built by Mr. Peter Sturtevant and Mr. Edwin 
Starr, the head mechanics of the Boston Type 
and Stereotype Foundry, which is likely to be of 
very important use in the art of type making. It 
is a machine for casting the type, by merely turn- 
ing a crank, thereby avoiding the laborious and 
dilatory process of casting by hand. The opera- 
tion by this machine may be performed by a boy 
or person unskilled, with double the rapidity of 
the best caster, and so much greater is the force 
hy which the metal is injected into the moulds 
than that exerted in casting in the usual method, 
that there is rarely if ever an imperfect face, in 
casting the most slender and difficult letter 
There is besides less waste of metal, than in the 
ordinary mode of casting. The machine is not 
complex, and is little likely, as far as we can 
judge from its construction, to get out of order. 
We forbear giving a more particular description, 
because the ingenious inventors have not yet se- 
cured the benefit of their improvement by a pa- 
tent. This we presume they will do withom de- 
lay, and inthe mean time the machine wil! be in- 
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troduced into use in the extensive foundry, above 
mentioned.—{Daily Advertiser. ] 


Tne Hussar Faicate. Dr. Mitchell has made 
areport, which is published in the New-York 
Statesman, deacribing the action of salt water on 
various articles lately taken from this frigate after 
being sunk tothe depth of seventy teet, for the 
period of forty-seven years. It was supposed | 
that this frigate contained a large sum of money, | 
in specie. Various attempts have been made to | 
recover it, without success. A late effort, made | 
the present season, has produced a variety of ar- 
ticles from the wreck, but no money. A telescope 
found there had undergone very little alteration. 
The wooden case was nearly entire, the brass 
work was so little rusted that the tube could be 
pushed in and out, and the glasses were so little 
corroded that objects could be distinguished tol- 
erably well through it. The brass work of'a quad- 
rant was much more corroded, owing, it was sup- 
posed, to the greater abundance of copper in the 
composition, and the smaller quantity of zine. 
Iron aud steel were mostly destroyed. The 
blades of knives and forks and swords, had en- 
tirely disappeared, but the horn handles were al- 
most unaltered. Articles of the medicine chest, 
enclosed by glass stoppers, were remarkably pre- 
served. ‘The muriatic acid was distinguishable, 
and the volatile alkali retained much of its pun- 
gency. Where corks had been used, in most 
cases, it was difficult to determine the qualities 
of the liquors. Cups, saucers, plates, &c. looked 
as if they had not been immersed more than 
twenty-four hours.—(Ibid.] 





Veuicucar Asncction. A physician of this 
city lately, in visiting a patient, left his horse and 
chuise, as usual, at the door. The horse, in the 
absence of the physician, moved deliberately on- 
ward, and stopped at the door of a neighboring 
house. It happened that the master of this house, 
with his lady, were about commencing a journey, 
and were then expecting the arrival of a chaise, 
which they had hired for the occasion. Seeing 
one at the door, they had their baggage lashed on, 
and, without suspecting any mistake, set off upon 
their tour. The doctor soon after missed his 
equipage, and after due search and diligent in- 
quiry for a number of days, gave up all further 
effort as hopeless, not a little astonished at this 
most mysterious disnppearance of his property. 
In due time, the travellers returned ; and on send- 
ing the horse and‘chaise to the stable from which 
they presumed it came, the whole mystery was 
speedily solved. It is said, that this arrungement 
proved equally annoying to both parties. ‘The 
doctor suffered much, from being obliged to visit 
his patients on foot ; and the travellers were not 
alittle out of humor with the stable-keeper for 
sending them, as they supposed, an animal,whose 
physical qualifications (however superior may 
have been those of his master) were not of the 
very first order.—[Uourier.] 


A Cunsine Device. The other day, the lady 
of a house in Lidius-street, Albany, observed a 
voy eight or nine years old, seated on her stoop, 
crying most bitterly, and on her asking him the 
cause, he replied, that another boy had taken 
from him a two shilling piece, and ran off, and he 
was afruid to go home, fest he should be punish- 
ed. To relieve the boy from his trouble, the hu- 
mane lady gave him two shillings, with which be 
departed. Shortly after, in the same strect, he 
obtained two shillings more from a gentleman,by 
repeating the same story. He then “ried the 
same game, ata house in South Pearl-street, but 
the residents happening to know him, as an ar- 
rant impostor, they threatened hiin and he fled. 
His next scene of operation was in the vicinity of | 
the police office, and he so completely played his 
part, that he succeeded in getting two shillings 
more, from one of the police officers! He must 
have had “a tongue which could wheedle with 
the devil.” 


Batavta, Co. N. Y. June 23. A most brutal 
act of barbarity was committed upon a Tonewan- 
da Indian, last Monday night, in this village. 
Several men and a host of boys, undertook to 
train (as they called it) some Indians and squaws, 
who had been trading at our stores during the 
day ; and in the affray, a young Indian was 
knocked down with a brick bat, which hit bim in 
the face, and laid him senseless for a long time. 
His life was despaired of for several days; but it 
is now believed he is out of danger. The ring- 
leaders have been arrested, and two of them con- 
victed of the assau!t and battery, and sentenced, 
one to six months, and the other forty days im- 
prisonment. These inoffensive beings come with 
their women to our village, to purchase their 
necessary supplies, and pay our merchants a 
thousand dollars in a day. When darkness cov- 
ers the earth, and furnishes a shield for violence 
and lust, the civilized Christianized villagers, turn 
out in bands and amuse themselves with beating 
and bruising their men, and violating their wo- 
men! This Indian, we are informed from good 
authority, reccived his wounds in defence of his 
mother and.two sisters!! Shame—-shame. Let 
the Christian savage be civilized before attempts 
are made to Christianize the Indians. 


Sepuction. Inthe Jones County (N.C.) Court, 
in the case of Mallard vs. Foscue, a verdict of 
$500 has been rendered for the plaintiff. It ap- 
peared in evidence that the defendant was upon 
terms of intimacy with the plaintiff’s family, and | 
particularly attentive to his daughter, so much so 
as to induce her to believe that he intended mar- 
riage. His visits were repeated for seven or 
eight years ; when, having finally triumphed over 
her affections he became her seducer. The off- 
spring (twins) of this guilty connection, and the 
wretched mother, were all, soon after the birth of 
the infants, consigned to a premature grave. 


Saeer in Hinspate. We are informed that 
16,000 sheep are owned in the town of Hinsdale, 
in Berkshire county. It is believed that this is a 





larger number in proportion to the population of 
(822 in 1820) than can be found in any other town | 
in the state. Most of the wool sheared the pres- 
ent season has been sold at various prices from 33 | 
to 44 cents ; for some particular parcels a higher | 
price has been obtained. 


“Very Fisny.” Seventeen large Sharks, from 
seven to ten feet in length, were taken in New- 
Haven harbor, east end of Tomlinson’s bridge, at 
one haul, in a seine for taking white-fish, and are 
now lying on the shore. Twenty-five thousand 
white-fish, and a large quantity of blue and 
weak-fish (suckerinogs) were taken at the same 
haul. [tis supposed that the net contained at 
least 100,000 white-fish. most of which were lost 


in consequence of the injury done to th 
the sharks. — Esc gor 


The present Town-Clerk, of Gloucester, h 
held his office forty-five years, withont —— 
sion and by annual elections during all the politi- 
cal changes of thateventful term of years. No 
harm has occurred for want of rotation,and much 
might have happened with it. Experience is 








against rotation.—[ Palladium. ] 


— 
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AT REDUCED PRICEs. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, Washingtowip 
[HENRY SOMES LOW, intending to wake @ 
alteration in his business, the next F; 
his valuable Stock of RICH GOODS, at ¢ 
prices, viz :—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, Maatie, 
Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; 
Freach, and India Muslin Dresses; India M ; 
Mantles, Vandykes, Pelerines, quarter and half ᷣ 
kerchiets ; splendid assortment of black and 
Thread Lace Veils; English and French 
Laces ; Edgings and Insertings ; Real Mecklin 
Blond Laces; black and white Bobbinet La 
Veils; spleudid Ball Dresses ; wrought Muslin ad 
Lace Caps; French Muslin Bands and Inserting; 
Infants’ Waists, Slips, Caps, and Crown Pieces ; eq 
broidered Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs ; real black 
Italian Crapes, from 4 4 to 3-4 wide; 6-4 black 
Veils ,; wide and narrow black Bombazines; black 
and colored Italianetts; gold and silver Muslias; 
plain and figured India aud Swiss Muslins ; bunches 
of French Flowers and Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 ng 
silk Shawls; biack, white, crimson, scarlet, merigg 
Long and Square Shawls; plain and figured black 
Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks; Qe 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls aud Dresses; Oil Siig 
Aprons; Linens ; Nankins ; black, green, and white” 
plain and figured Gauze Veils ; black trimming Lage 
es; colored Thale Laces ; colored Malian Crapes; 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs; cambric, inse 
and edz. Crinmings; gentlemen's superfine black 
Italian Cravats; colored Crape Lisses; black aad 
white embroidered Silk Hose ; Cyprus Gauze Hand 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handkerchiefs ang Scarfs; 
3-4, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 colored French Cashmere 
Shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Blond Gauze 
Handkerchiefs ; French Cambrig Flouncinz ; Paris 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Germag 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonnet Ribbons; 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of all cob 
ors ; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw silk Merigg 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and Velvet 
for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors ; a c@m. 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured 
plain and figured silk Baragee, of every color 
Stripe and plain Batiste ; French and India A 
all colors; black and white figured Gauzes; ack 
mode colored plain Gros de Naple, of most everpesl. 
or; Cotton Cambrics ;. Cambric Muslins; Frege 
Linen Lawn ; Grass Cloth and Grass Cloth Haaé- 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs, : 
June 29. 5t 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 


Foe removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FREC 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually pr 

ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. Aga 
remedy for SCROFULA aad SALT RHEUM, & 
merits stand unrivalled. 

The fullest reliance may be placed uponéhe efiee 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases above 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beauti 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ip 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterr 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are 
essary to health and the attainment and preservatig 
of a beautiful complexion. —* 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have been m@ 
ceived dy the proprietors from vatious pessons wit 
have used it. 

The very liberal patronage whith was given te the 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was Gret offered to the 
public, has induced the Proprieters to extend theirap 
rangemeots and inake every cffort to have the article 
prepared in the best possible manaer. It isnowgat 
inanew and very elegant style. The p 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retails ead 


imposition, the label of each bottle will be s 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. 
Jan. 19. 6m 


of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To preeem 
ed by 
ca 





Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 

HE subscriber respectfully iniorms the p 

that he continues to manufacture, aud ke 
sale, the above article. The character of whi 
now fairly established, by hundreds of gentle— 
who have used them on their horses in this city asl 
in the country for two years. Horses which have Se. 
come nearly useless, from havivg contracted — 


Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or bei i 
bound, have been cured by the use of these : 
Boots, and many which have had appearances of — 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved 
** of order. $7: 
ere is no inconvenience or trouble in using the 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or putes 
with as little trouble as a man will have in changing 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept onis 
continuance, every twelve hours. — 
Geutlemen are respectfully invited to call asf 





examine them. JAMES BOYD, 
Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 
May 25. sm 
A. GOULD 


|S es removed to the first house north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 4 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONG 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customer= 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. : 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchaoge-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
(Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charle- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, 99 
you wish to be particular. A!l orders punctually at 
tended to. ep ly. May 11. 





Surgical and Philosophical Instruments. 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washington-street, 
has for sale, a general assortment of SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 

Also,—Air Pumps, Gazometers, Chemical Lamp 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, and other apparatus ; 7 
a —— of Chemica! Tests aud Reagents, 

ane |}. t 


— 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, honse next te the new 
Congregationa! Church, Greeu-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 





BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIpAY EVENING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


— — — 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS » year, peyable in advance. Siby 

Scribers pot paying im advance, or withholding peyment, whep ba} 
are presented, wili be charzed af the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued bu: hy order @ 
the subseriber or at the decision of the proprietor. Sebacs bess — 
the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAK a quariet sm advance. 





AGEST3. 

New-York, R. P. Besu, No. 20, Wali-street 
Philadelphia, Wittiam Bavoer.,George-street 
Baltimore, Md. Witutam Porrer. 

Natchez, Mi. Cuances W. Bapaitr. 
Portsmouth, Cuitns & Spanuawa. 
Portiand, Me. Banner Perens. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Bertey, Postmaster. 


Windsor, Vermont, Faepeaicx Persis. 


Newburyport, Mass. M. Loap, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. CuAnLES Ox10n, Postmaster. ° 
Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rosixsos, No. 7. 


Westminster Row. 
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